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COMMONWEAL PAMPHLET 
NUMBER FOUR 


Should a Catholic 
Be President,? 


This question that has long haunted the 
whispering gallery of public opinion is now 
out in the open with the publication of 
Mr. Charles C. Marshall’s letter in the April 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Marshall 
in his letter calls for a statement that shall 
clear away all doubts concerning the recon- 
cilability of the teachings of the Catholic 


Church with our own constitutional principles. 


In response to many requests The Com- 
monweal announces early publication of Com- 
monweal Pamphlet Number Four, Should a 
Catholic Be President? This pamphlet will 
incorporate the open letter in reply to Mr. 
Marshall published in The Commonweal 
issue of April 13th, Dr. John A. Ryan’s 
article, Church, State and Constitution, to- 
gether with important editorials and corre- 
spondence in regard to the issue involved. An 
excellent cross section of the whole contro- 
versy is provided in this new pamphlet. 
Orders are being received now, subject to de- 
livery immediately upon publication. 


Price:—Ten Cents a Copy 
Seven Dollars a Hundred 
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WHAT OF CHINA?P 


HE United States, in more or less close associa- 
tion with other powers, is hovering on the out- 


_ skirts of China, perplexed by political, economic and 


military events to which no single formula seems ap- 
plicable. One thing alone is wholly evident—a grow- 
ing distrust of foreigners created by a fixed resolve to 
achieve national independence. This is not now, as 
during the Boxer uprising, the product of mere tradi- 
tional antipathies or vagrant outbursts of superstition. 
It is a feeling which has been developed as slowly and 
firmly as the revolutionary movement brought to a 
head by Sun Yat-sen in 1911 was organized. To a 
large extent, it goes hand in hand with that same move- 
ment. Once a group of thoughtful Chinese, influenced 
by what they had seen in foreign countries, found prac- 
tical means to realize their dream of a republican gov- 
ernment in China, it was inevitable that they and their 
followers should wish to be as independent of alien 
control as of domestic dynasties. Movements toward 
democracy are normally steps toward industrialism and 
nationalistic expression. And it is perhaps one of the 
ironical details of recent history that Great Britain, 
which once abetted Sun Yat-sen and saved him from 
prison, should now be most vitally affected by what is 
happening in revolutionary China. 


About the whole of Chinese progress toward repub- 
licanism there is much that must strike western minds 
as factitious and bizarre. Oriental leaders—the Fili- 
pinos afford another interesting example—seem to feel 
that a lofty political ideology is enough to guarantee 
the arrival of a milennium. Sun Yat-sen himself drew 
up a remarkable theory of government which blended 
Occidental practice with Chinese traditions and which 
needed only—the education of a vast people, utterly 
without training in popular rule or modern business, 
in the conduct of their common affairs. This need 
was soon felt. China has been in turmoil since fateful 
1911, and it is certainly an open question whether any 
really notable success has been gained in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. Two things, however, have 
undoubtedly occurred. Agrarian organization has been 
completed on a scale hitherto unknown in the Orient, 
and soldiering has become a popular and honorable 
profession. Prior to the revolution, wearing a mili- 
tary uniform was considered extremely degrading; 
and indeed about the only emulators of Napoleon 
Bonaparte in the country were scoundrelly bandit 
chieftains. Today the armies whose “lords” divide 
the country of the Manchus among themselves are not, 
perhaps, models of tactical organization, but they are 
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veritable nuclei of fighting forces which we may some 
time take seriously enough. 

The rise of the military was indispensable to the 
Chinese advance, but it created the turmoil from which 
the nation now chiefly suffers. Was the army to be 
an instrument of government, or government itself? 
Most authoritative commentators seem to agree that 
the Southern Nationalist army has loyally tried to be 
the first, and that it has maintained an admirable disci- 
pline. Its soldiers do not loot or merge into bandit 
hordes, and its leaders tend to regard treaties with 
respect. But in spite of the successes of Chiang Kai 
Shek, the Nationalist general, it is not at all sure that 
he can proceed to oust those rival leaders who continue 
to make every important city in China a battleground. 
Indeed, the news indicates that he is hard pressed to 
contend with a split in his own ranks, a communistically 
minded party having found the methods he sponsors 
too slow and compromising. At present this intra- 
party hostility is the most serious of Chinese disturb- 
ances and also the most difficult to understand or 
gauge. Great Britain, however, is apparently con- 
vinced that Chiang will triumph ultimately, and its 
wager invites respect. 

Mention of communism brings up what is, of course, 
the most lurid aspect of the whole situation. What 
has been the influence of Russian Sovietism upon the 
formation of Chinese revolutionary leadership? There 
are many reasons why this query should arouse con- 
cern. In the first place, Leninism would mean violence 
and industrial chaos, danger to Europe and destruc- 
tion of much Christian missionary effort; in the sec- 
ond place, it is viewed with alarm by those who sin- 
cerely believe that China can profit by western technical 
and commercial assistance, quite apart from existing 
treaties. But for the most part, “Bolshevism” is a 
convenient label for those who wish to see “concerted 
action” by the powers now concentrated in Shanghai, 
and who believe that a “firm hand” is the best answer 
to a lot of “coolie nonsense.” Mr. Thomas Millard, 
the veteran correspondent now in the service of the 
New York World, feels that, as conditions now are, 
the label may actually precipitate disastrous military 
intervention. On the other hand, public opinion in the 
United States and Europe has plainly been loath to 
accept the idea that a great agrarian people, trained 
to a quite unparalleled respect for the golden mean, 
and benefiting by a wide distribution of private prop- 
erty, would suddenly blossom out on a frenzied com- 
munistic parade. 

This opinion is fortified by the comment of at least 
four prominent men, all of whom are familiar with 
Chinese conditions. Mr. T. Z. Koo, connected for 
several years with the administration of Chinese rail- 
ways and for more years with Christian student move- 
ments in the Orient, contributed to the New York 
Times a reasoned statement which, to say the least, 
sounds eminently plausible. He puts forth the simple 
fact that “‘there is insufficient wealth in China to ‘com- 


mune’ with,” the only large fortunes being a few con- 
trolled by business men in large cities. Therefore 
communism could be, at best, only a local urban affair, 
Similarly, Alexander Kerensky, who might be pardoned 
an unusual eagerness to see Sovietistic spectres every. 
where, has clearly expressed his conviction that the 
gospel of the present Russian government will never 
get a wide hearing in disciplined, conventional, reason- 
able China. This point of view seems also to have 
influenced Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler who, speaking 
on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, expressed opposition to “hasty coercion” 
of the Chinese by “more advanced peoples.” 

More reliable testimony than even all this seems to 
come from the Very Reverend James A. Walsh, supe- 
rior-general of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America, whose statement to the press is an admir- 
able summary of the information and comment sup- 
plied by priests and religious in the Chinese mission 
field. ‘Soviet poison,”’ he says, “has already entered 
the minds of scores and hundreds of young students, 
who in turn have harangued the laboring classes and 
influenced them against all foreign influences—includ- 
ing, of course, the ‘foreign religion.’ The propaganda 
has been intense and has run the whole gamut of Soviet 
doctrines. These activities will not cease; and if the 
Russians should succeed in splitting the Nationalists 
and replacing with their own the present anti-Soviet 
leaders, the Catholic missionaries will have to go 
through the fire of persecution. But I believe it will 
not come to pass. Most of us who know something 
of China can hardly picture its people Bolshevists. 
The Chinese are peace-loving, their family traditions 
are sacred, and they cling to property. Besides, they 
have a strong religious sense. The Chinese students, 
too, will grow in wisdom. They will soon learn that 
financial questions are very practical and that their 
elders were wise to cultivate business relationships with 
many other nations, even though, in times past, some 
of these were not as ‘decent’ as they should have been.” 

One concludes, therefore, that regardless of what 
other powers may do, the United States may profit- 
ably exhibit an attitude of patience toward the Chinese 
struggle. Above all, it is necessary to avoid the errors 
of “firmness” which, as displayed by continental na- 
tions, did so much to make the Russian upheaval a 
success. The proper antidote to Bolshevism in China 
is surely Christianity, representing to the Chinese not 
merely a sublime gospel of religious truth, but also 
the varied kindly arts of the western world. Up until 
now, the fate of the missionaries has been, of course, 
to share the general uneasiness and disturbance in 
China; but there has been nothing like organized per- 
secution. Whatever happens, the Church will not cease 
its efforts to minister to the vast, mysterious Orient, 
for the Church alone is in possession of the secret of 
clarity and wisdom which is the proper and fitting 
foundation of any government as it is the recipe for 
the saving of the individual man. 
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The Commonweal announces early publication of Pamphlet 
Number Four, dealing with the question, Should a Catholic Be 
President? It will include the open letter in reply to Mr. Charles 
C. Marshall which appeared in our issue of April 13, the article 
by Dr. John A. Ryan of April 27, and other pertinent ma- 
terial. The pamphlet will provide, we believe, a satisfying per- 
spective of a highly important situation. 


WEEK BY WEEK 


‘THE situation in Mexico has taken on an aspect 

of greater violence. The recent ghastly train 
hold-up in the mountains of Jalisco was executed by 
ferocious bandits who, if one may credit the news, 
showed no quarter to women and children. Char- 
acteristically, the official report declared that the rob- 
bers had been organized by the Catholic episcopate 
and led by priests—a declaration which the govern- 
ment itself does not believe, but which seemed exped- 
ient propaganda. To the lame and the halt it is 
always evident that the Church is the source of lawless- 
ness and violence in Mexico, and that a government 
wholly dependent for its existence upon military drill 
is pacific and lamblike. But, for some strange reason, 
even Protestant missionary forces in the United States 
—constantly on the alert against the machinations of 
Rome—no longer quite believe these established truths. 
Bishop McConnell of Pittsburgh has, of course, never 
represented extremists among his brethren. Often his 
counsel has been qualified by a fairness and sanity de- 
serving of more imitation than it has received. We have 
consistently failed to understand why he and his com- 
peers have not won out over the credulous, misinformed 


Samuel Guy Inman type of missionary. At any rate, 
Bishop McConnell has addressed to the Christian 
Advocate a paper dealing with the religious situation 
in Mexico which, though it does not take full meas- 
ure of Catholic thought on the subject or abandon a 
frankly Protestant point of view, is deserving of at- 
tention and sincere respect. 


BIsHOP McCONNELL agrees that the Mexican 
anti-religion laws ‘“‘are aimed chiefly at the Roman 
Catholic Church.” He adds that he has good reason 
for thinking so, “‘for just after those laws were passed, 
President Carranza told me personally that they were 
so aimed and that other religions—‘religiones’ was 
his word—had nothing to fear. In fact, however, the 
laws are being put into force quite impartially.” The 
Bishop feels that the root of the trouble is exagger- 
ated respect for the state on the part of officials, 
although he adds his belief that the Catholic Church 
has demanded too much. Nevertheless, “I know too 
well what happens in Mexico when Roman Catholics 
become indifferent to their Church without making 
connection with some other religious organization. 
They are likely to fall outright into atheism. One 
of the most pathetic features in the Mexican situation 
is the wistful eagerness with which some of the leaders 
in Mexico’s political and educational circles look upon 


the human serviceableness of the Protestant churches. 


Some say outright that they cannot believe in God, 
but that they do believe in humanity, and they ask if 
there is some way in which they can support Protest- 
antism for its human usefulness without accepting its 
thought of the Divine.”” The Bishop justly concludes 
that this is not an attitude of mind which any church 
can regard with satisfaction, provided it retains some 
consciousness of its religious mission. Indeed, during 
moments of fine logical insight, it is likely enough that 
he really hopes that the Catholic Church will retain 
its hold upon the majority of Mexicans. 


AMBASSADOR HOUGHTON'’S recent speech be- 
fore the Manchester Chamber of Commerce upon the 
pros and cons of an Anglo-American alliance was a 
nicely calculated affair and does credit to the talent 
for suave oratory possessed by our envoy to Britain. 
Advocates of trenchant language, old-fashioned cham- 
pions of the phrase that really means something, will 
be apt to find it a little over-diplomatic. They will 
judge that our ambassador, in an endeavor to make 
amends for the douche of cold water thrown upon the 
idea of an alliance, went a little further than was wise 
in conceding an understanding which really amounts 
to much the same thing in the end. “To bring the 
English-speaking nations together into an armed exclu- 
sive group,” declared Mr. Houghton, “prepared, if 
need be, to impose its collective will by force, would, 
if it were possible, tend neither to produce peace nor 
assure our mutual security. Its only result would be 
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to unite all the rest of the world against us.” These 
are wise words, and one hopes their echo will reach 
at least as far as Shanghai. But their effect is im- 
paired, if it is not negatived, by words that went be- 
fore it, demonstrating the ease and naturalness with 
which Anglo-American codperation can be secured 
without the fuss and trouble of protocols and commit- 
ments. “We certainly think in much the same terms. 
We have the same scale of values, we want the same 
kind of a world. Consciously or unconsciously, we 
are seeking for the same kind of a future. So much, 
it seems to me, we may accept without hesitation.” 


Thus Mr. Houghton. 
Wit all respect, we find a great deal of hesita- 


tion, and believe it shared by a majority of our fellow- 
citizens. The difference in values was apparent from 
the very first meeting in Paris that followed the 
Armistice. It would have been sharper had not the 
burking of all discussion on the freedom of the seas 
at Britain's dictation smothered it at the start. The 
“kind of future” envisaged by the two English-speak- 
ing nations was contrasted, on one side by an open 
scramble for mandated territories, on the other by a 
resolute standing aside from territorial acquisitions, 
only coupled with a request that sources of raw mate- 
rials should remain common property. To affect to 
see no possible divergence ahead, with such recent 
history as background, seems unduly optimistic even 
for a post-prandial mood. As to the possible dangers 
of an alliance, we will carry Mr. Houghton’s thought 
a little further than he seems to have cared, under 
the circumstances, to carry it. We believe that no 
conception is so fraught with international peril, nor 
so responsible for rendering discussion on arms limi- 
tations and other contentious matters futile, as the 
idea, from whatever quarter propagated, that Ameri- 
can and English delegates come into every conference 
with an Anglo-Saxon gentlemen’s agreement between 
them, conscious or “unconscious,’’ from which other 
parties to the discussion are excluded. 


THE Fascist Charter of Labor is based on a kind 
of logic that would not be acceptable in the United 
States. Neither labor nor employers’ associations 
here would be prepared to admit that industrial rela- 
tions must be determined by judicial arbitration. The 
argument depends, of course, entirely upon one’s view 
of the function of government. If you accept Social- 
ist control of production and distribution as the pos- 
sible ultimate function of the state and then set out 
to formulate something equally drastic but different in 
character, you will arrive at the Fascist notion of a 
government authorized to enforce the “‘peaceful codp- 
eration” of industrial agents. But if you believe a cer- 
tain amount of “laissez-aller’’ necessary in order to 
preserve economic relations from rigidity and political 
meddling, you will stand with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and most of American capital in believ- 


ing that anything like compulsory arbitration and con. 
tract fixing is reprehensible. Recently the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared that a certain 
Indiana union could not refuse to complete work on 
stone partially cut in non-union quarries because the 
product entered interstate commerce and a union refu. 
sal to deal with it would violate the anti-trust law 
against combinations in “restraint of trade.” The Su. 
preme Court dissenting opinion, however, held that 
the Indiana union action was proper and reasonable 
because it was the only means of self-protection “a 
small craft of workingmen” had against ‘‘a combina. 
tion of powerful and militant employers.’ Neverthe. 
less, it must be frankly admitted that the American 
method of “industrial freedom” is an experiment 
which, for all its attractiveness, may fail unless the two 
elements in industry can bring “‘voluntary codperation” 
to something like the same stage of efficiency as the 
government of Mussolini promises to achieve by 
peremptory method of mandate. 


THE lot of a member of the present British cabinet, 
like that of a policeman, is not a happy one. The ques 
tion of enlarging the franchise for women caused dis- 
sension and trouble enough, and now comes the neces. 
sity of defending the drastic Trade Disputes bill, which 
will be introduced in Parliament as a government 
measure this month. It is evident that the Trades 
Union Defense Committee, a joint body representing 
the Labour party and the Trades Union Congress, 
will conduct a vigorous and intensive campaign in 
every constituency in the country against the bill. That 
the measure is extreme in its proposals is at once ap- 
parent to those who know the conditions under which 
labor unions operate in the United States. Not only 
is the power to strike restricted, and picketing made 
almost impossible, but unions are deprived of their 
legal right to raise political funds, civil servants are 
prevented from joining with other workers, and any 
sympathetic strike is made liable to condemnation as 
criminal. Much of this program, which must be de 
fended from public platforms by the members of the 
cabinet in the next few weeks, looks antiquated if not 
almost obsolete. Its promulgation may be expected 
to strengthen the Labour party in many parts of the 
country, and is bound to plague the Conservatives at 
the next general election. 


READ in every Catholic church in the archdiocese 
of New York, and broadcast nation-wide over the 
radio, the appeal of Cardinal Hayes for our poor and 
suffering brethren comes as a reminder to the charit- 
able and a challenge to the indifferent or preoccupied, 
no less urgent because it has become an annual and 
foreseen event. In a country and age where charity 
is well-nigh universal, there is no ground for laying 
claim to a distinctively Catholic quality in the senti- 
ment that hastens to the succour of human distress 
and human pain. Nevertheless, it may with justice 
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be asserted that, in the spirit with which Catholic char- 
ity is administered, a certain quality inheres that is 
part and parcel of Catholic belief. This special quality 
may be said to come from the covenanted place that 
the poor man or woman holds in the older Church. 
Somewhere between the Church militant and the 
Church suffering, a body of brothers and sisters in 
the Faith has always been recognized to exist, who 
are working out their salvation or reparation in an 
earthly purgatory and who, in the words of a great but 
unbelieving writer, seem to live ‘‘on a planet much 
further from the sun than ours.” But, if they are 
further from the sun, there is no Catholic worthy of 
the name but will feel that they are, for their very 
suffering, appreciably nearer heaven. 


No CHARGE against Protestantism or, speaking 
more exactly, Protestant ideology, has been more 
deadly than that, by consecrating wealth as a symbol 
of merit, and even while maintaining corporal works 
of mercy, it abandoned this old attitude of reverence 
for the deprived folk who, in a homely phrase full of 
significance, were once termed ‘“‘God’s poor.”” “‘Desti- 
tution,” as Beatrice and Sydney Webb remind us in 
the first volume of their English Poor Law History, 
just published in London, “was in effect adjudged to 
be a public nuisance, like muck-heaps, or vermin, or 
vagrants; and this nuisance had to be abated in the 
manner and by the officers prescribed by the law.”’ The 
outstanding merit of the task to which the Catholic 
Charities body has addressed itself is that it restores 
to good works carried out upon an imposing scale, 
the ancient conception, not of a nuisance to be abated, 
but rather of a debt to be discharged. By so doing, it 
releases a spirit too long held in bondage by the mate- 
rial view of wealth and poverty, and diffuses it in a 
measure that must inevitably transcend the confines of 
Catholic discipline and communion. 


A TORRENTIAL Mississippi once more harasses 
the south-central states, impoverishing whole towns 
and threatening to take a vast toll of lives. Undoubt- 
edly the demand for relief will be answered satisfac- 
torily, and further steps will be taken to fortify the 
levees. But it is difficult for people not familiar with 
the scene to realize the full extent of the great river’s 
fury in times like these. Normally rather placid and 
amenable, the Mississippi becomes, during flood pe- 
riods, a veritable inland ocean, lashed into white foam 
by tremendous waves and rushing ahead with a force 
that seems almost bestial. The level, grassy low- 
lands are difficult to defend against its ravages. Per- 
haps nowhere else have United States engineers ex- 
pended so much skill in erecting fortifications as in the 
Mississippi country. But just as a wholly impregnable 
line of defenses is unknown in military annals, so 
dikes which can be relied upon to stem the impact of 


.the river’s current have not yet been devised. The 


towns and farms within flood area have to take their 
chance, wnich fortunately enough is not exacted more 
frequently than once in a generation. Even so, the 
record of great floods is extensive enough to include 
huge chronicles of sacrifice and heroic action which, 
though not well remembered or often celebrated by 
poets, are glorious additions to the national history. 
Just now even those most distant from the Mississippi 
may well join the work of rescue by contributing a 
little of their wealth, so that the task of rehabilitation 
may proceed more quickly and amply. 


THE commercial status of the “Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, of Macon, Georgia,” is unknown to us, still 
more so the social significance in his community of 
Mr. W. D. Anderson, its president. But when the 
latter cracks the whip over “forty-one southern bish- 
ops and ministers” who have lately issued a report de- 
scribing the conditions in mill villages as ‘‘deplorable”’ 
and urging their abolition, we hope the thoughtful 
world is listening in. Mr. Anderson’s conception of 
the functions of ministers of religion is a rigidly spir- 
itual one. ‘We need the help of our bishops and 
church leaders,” he is reported as telling his brother 
members of the Georgia Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers recently, “but not at the point where they 
are seeking to inject themselves.” And the pious chair- 
man of the Bibb Company goes on to accuse the pas- 
tors who have disturbed the secuiar calm of “model” 
mill villages by their report with lack of “tact... 
information, training and experience.’ On the face 
of it, and without having read the report, a course in 
economics and mill management does not strike us 
as necessary before forty-one presumably educated 
men can speak with conviction on what they have seen, 
heard and smelled around them. But such matters of 
detail take a back seat before the inner implications 
of this Georgia cotton baron’s ukase. Men whose in- 
terpretation of things necessary for salvation the godly 
South is quite prepared to write into its legislation are 
represented as careless, insincere and subject to “‘sinis- 
ter influences” the moment their counsels leave the 
sphere of divinity and enter that of dividends. The 
spiritual leaders who in a few months’ time may be 
rallying the faithful to the support of free churches in 
a free country are seen to be at odds themselves with 
Erastian tyranny in a very mean and very petty form. 


AFTER a week of challenges, peremptory and 
otherwise, which seemed designed to make the fortune 
of the paragraphist and cartoonist, the sordid Snyder 
case is in the hands of a jury and may be left there. To 
say that the proceedings cast fresh discredit upon the 
chaos into which the preliminaries of our criminal 
trials have been allowed to drift, would be a very 
moderate expression of opinion. To trust that they 
have brought us any nearer to remedial measures which 
will restore a modicum of common sense to the prelim- 
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inaries of our criminal procedure would be an abuse 
of the divine faculty of hope. The public has grown 
used to these farcical displays, where a will to dodge 
jury service goes half-way to meet the forehanded re- 
sistance of the defense. It chuckles over them, makes 
them matter of flippant comment, and does not, appar- 
ently, see that by the reduction to absurdity of a very 
precious palladium it is playing into the hands of those 
who are avowed enemies of the jury system and advo- 
cates of juridical dictation. The right to challenge the 
panel, if it is to be preserved us, must be freed from 
the disrepute that is overtaking it at the hands of 
“fighting” counsel. The wording of the questions put 
to prospective talesmen last week leaves one with the 
impression that the only juror really acceptable to the 
Snyder defense would have been a celestial visitant 
just fallen from Mars, or an explorer rescued from a 
six months’ sojourn on the banks of the River of 
Doubt and kept incommunicado pending his production 
in Queens County court-house. 


IN ANOTHER section of this issue we publish an 
interesting account of the famous Veil of the Virgin, 
devotion to which was so marked throughout the mid- 
dle-ages, and of the quaint observances connected with 
it. Intending tourists who are led by it to include 
Chartres in their itinerary may be glad to know some- 
thing of the order of services arranged for Whitsun- 
tide. These will begin with a procession through the 
Cathedral on May 31, conferences and conducted visits 
during the next two days, interspersed with religious 
services; solemn High Mass on Whit Sunday, and, 
to close the celebration, a procession on Whit Monday 
through the streets of the ancient city, bearing the relic 
associated so greatly and picturesquely with its secular 
life for eleven centuries. Many visitors to Chartres 
of late have been saddened by the evident need of 
repair of one of the most perfect Gothic fanes in 
Europe. They will be interested to know that a very 
active “Society of Friends of the Cathedral” exists and 
is making it its business to remedy this. To the re- 
searches into the past of its secretary-archivist, M. 
L’Abbe Delaporte, much of the out-of-the-way informa- 
tion contained in Miss Maydwell’s article is due. 


RUSKIN’S advice to “live long in the presence of 
great art”’ is still the best rule for all those who hon- 
estly desire to know the beauty of nobly conceived 
canvases. Many publishers have tried to make it prac- 
ticable for those who do not possess the leisure to 
haunt the great museums and the still more instructive 
“monuments.” Until recently, however, it seemed im- 
possible to produce adequate reproductions in the 
United States, although several European printers, 
notably the Germans, had achieved distinguished 
success. Now, through the efforts of Dr. Francis Pris- 
tera, Ph.D., L.H.D., professor in Fordham University, 
there is being offered to the public a set of art port- 
folios which combines tact in the selection and discussion 


of pictures with attractiveness of execution. The edj- 
tor plans seven series devoted to as many separate 
national schools of painting, and announces that the 
first, which deals with Italian art, will comprise seven 
portfolios containing in all 100 reproductions, together 
with appropriate comment. Having seen the first issue, 
we can testify to the ample dimensions, the charm and 
the deft execution of these photogravures. They avoid 
that haziness of outline which seems to characterize so 
much work of this kind, and their effectiveness jis 
heightened by the use of excellent materials that con. 
vey the full artistic values in each masterpiece. 


RARITY creates legend, and the golden voice of 
Edith Wynne Mathison was a tradition years before 
the Academy of Arts saw fit to confer a gold medal 
upon it. The ideal acting voice is modulated. It rises 
and falls: it is full of delicate shades of intonation that 
almost demand visual aid for their full comprehen. 
sion. And it is a voice that, for reasons which we 
have no time to linger upon, is found oftener in the 
old country than the new. It is rather notable that 
American comedians, when they seek to reproduce the 
English voice for purposes of ridicule, insist upon this 
flexibility, and, in the case of men at least, convey a 
hint of something approaching unmanliness. But if 
the American voice scores low marks for intimate com- 
munication, it takes its revenge where the teaching of 
large masses, seen or unseen, are concerned. Its 
strident and resonant quality, its more liberal use of 
emphasis, even the differences in accentuation that have 
insinuated themselves as time went on, make it a splen- 
didly practical medium for the lecture platform, the 
telephone or the radio. Those who have sat at the 
back of a hall, suffering from the conversational pitch 
of much heralded lecturers from across the Atlantic, 
will not see in this stamp of artistic approval set upon 
an English voice any insinuation that the American 
voice, simply because it still has a great deal to learn, 
has nothing to teach. 


CAN THE FARM SURVIVE? 


‘THE Department of Agriculture reports a fairly 

general migration from the farm to the city dur- 
ing 1926. It is estimated that 649,000 persons substi- 
tuted pavements for the greensward, each portion of 
the country furnishing its quota. Despite the fact 
that a considerable percentage of the number is made 
up of southern Negroes seeking the rewards of labor 
under industrial conditions, the decrease is serious 
enough to justify speculation about the time when the 
United States will no longer be able to produce food- 
stuffs in sufficient quantities. Meanwhile the contin- 
uing economic weakness of agricultural commerce has 
probably led to curtailment of expenditures for pedi- 
greed stock, soil foods and adequate buildings. In 
short, it is quite likely that both personnel and equip- 
ment have deteriorated on the farm. A healthful sign 
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may be discerned in the fact that the farmers them- 
selves seem to have the most complete realization of 
the difficulty. 

Mid-western pressure upon the government has no 
prospect of forcing through such radical legislation 
as was propounded in Congress last year, or of bring- 
ing into being a strong separate political movement. 
Apparently, however, Washington is aware that some- 
thing more than bureaus of information or official land 
banking is needed. The announcement that Senator 
Fess, familiar with Ohio agriculture through personal 
experience, is formulating a plan for relief, indicates 
that the Republican party hopes to produce a salutary 
and popular measure before the next elections occur. 
The Senator’s plan, which is not to be developed until 
the farmer’s viewpoint has been diligently analyzed by 
various congressional inquirers, seems to repose upon 
the idea that the government can subsidize the codpera- 
tive movement into efficient activity. One may doubt 
that any such scheme can have immediate restorative 
effects. The rural industry is as yet quite unconscious 
of the entire significance of codperation. But it seems 
to us that Mr. Fess proposes what is really a step 
in the right direction, rather than—in the manner of 
McNary-Haughenism—a leap to safety in the wrong 
direction. 

Meanwhile, it seems to us, much first-rate thinking 
has been done regarding certain elemental economic 
facts in the conduct of farming. During the “era of 
expansion” which followed the war, acreage was 
thought of in vast figures: machinery calculated to en- 
able one man to cultivate extensive areas took the 
place of livestock and the patient routine of daily 
growth. Now it is being observed again and again 
that while machinery consumes nothing which the 
farmer grows, it adds nothing to what the farmer 
grows. Men are turning back through history to ob- 
serve how constantly periods of extensive cultivation 
were also periods of agricultural decline. Though 
farming is an industry in the primordial sense, it is 
not normally industrial in the modern, machine-made 
sense. Loyalty to its exigencies may be, in the ultimate 
analysis, the only enduring recipe of success. 


THE MOST PATIENT ART 


ONE hesitates to assume that the reason why the 

‘spokesman for the President’? made his precipi- 
tate announcement that Herbert Hoover would not be 
Secretary of State was intimately bound up with the 
said Mr. Hoover's advocacy of fishing as a force in 
the determination of character. And yet the art of 
angling supposes virtues of patience and sobriety, of 
gentleness and reserve of force until the critical mo- 
ment, which may have impressed the administration 
as undesirable in one obliged to deal with so many irri- 
tating varieties of Bolshevism. Had not Mr. Hoover 
declared, at the Chicago meeting of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, “that the increase of crime is due to a 


lack of those qualities of mind and character which 
impregnate the soul of every fisherman excepting those 
who get no bites’’? 

However that may be, it is certainly true that the 
art of fishing, no less than the virtues of the fisher- 
man, is passing. The days when every normal lad 
made his first acquaintance with a biological specimen 
in the process of impaling wriggling ‘‘fishworms” has 
gone. Today the boy begins with a paragraph about 
amoebas; and when he has advanced to that success- 
ful age where he may profitably forget everything he 
was taught, he buys high-priced tackle as he buys golf- 
clubs, and proceeds to curse the trout as energetically 
as he denounces his mashie stroke. One ventures to 
suppose that the prevailing popular concept of fish is 
“filet of sole’—normally a gross violation of all culi- 
nary rules as well as of truth, and an insult to any 
respectable fish. Where is the chub that used to siz- 
zle in the skillet, the ferocious channel cat whose 
flanks were wont to be so savory when broiled after a 
treatment with butter and a dash of Scotch? There 
still are such things, just as there are heirlooms and 
people who remember the difference between a buggy 
and a carriage; but they are so distant that school an- 
thologies rarely offer selections from the peerless Wal- 
ton, lest the children find the matter too fantastic and 
strange. They can grasp Miltonic argument and Ad- 
disonian manners, but “Piscator’’ would have nothing 
intelligible to say to them. 

The real art of fishing, these days, survives under 
more leisurely and less smart climes. To know its 
real blessedness, one must have hied to Saint-Benoit 
in the region of Poitou, for the annual opening of the 
fishing season. The trout and herring over which 
the saint presides seldom have, it must be confessed, 
a monastic portliness: and the millimetre far too fre- 
quently designates their sorry longitude. But what of 
it? To the crowd of intent and rejoicing fishermen, 
patient diplomacy is sure to bring some reward. This 
the equally patient housewife then transforms, with 
rites and a diligence known only to her tribe, into a 
dish which Walton would instantly have recognized 
as regal. All who have been in the habit of describ- 
ing Frenchmen as volatile and unsedentary owe them- 
selves a trip to Saint-Benoit. Quite as impressive is 
the opening of the season at Echternach, in the sole 
remaining European Grand Duchy; and what is even 
more noteworthy, the fish are deserving of sedulous 
effort. Why should the litany of piscatorial places be 
continued? The point is, after all, that the art of 
angling needs to be revived in the United States, for 
the entertainment, the instruction, the edification and 
the “gustatory pleasure” (as an old writer on the 
subject would have phrased it) of us all. Even the 
narratives to which the art has from time to time 
given rise have their importance as incentives to the 
imagination—far better ones, in all truth, than movies 
or radio tubes. Why is there not a Will Hays for 
the realm of fish? 
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MORALS IN PLAIN FIGURES 


By HARVEY WICKHAM 


is one of the most characteristic passions of our 

times, has at last invaded ethics. I do not wish 
to say anything against the passion itself. Accuracy, 
getting down to brass tacks, is a most admirable thing. 
Science has won so many triumphs by this homely 
method that it has come to be said that a science is not 
a science until it has reduced its data to arithmetical 
formulae and established itself upon a quantitative 
basis. 

But triumphant science, though it seems to occupy 
a very large section of the public mind, occupies a very 
small section of nature. What used to be known as 
astronomy, physics and chemistry—today these fields 
are subdivided, but their original boundaries remain— 
are responsible for practically all of those achievements 
which have given science its present prestige. Within 
astronomy, physics and chemistry, the atmosphere 
which reigns is wholesome, hopeful, laden with the 
sweet odors of difficult tasks that have been well 
done. 

But beyond these confines—perhaps because of cer- 
tain obstacles which the weighing and measuring pas- 
sion meets with when the subject-matter becomes more 
subtile than electrons, atoms, molecules, particles or 
stars—a different state of things exists. A psycholo- 
gist, for example, insists on being called a scientist, 
but proving his right to the title is often a strain upon 
his candor and good nature. Psychological phenomena 
are so difficult to measure and to weigh that there is a 
temptation to select the more weighable among 
them: and then simply pretend that the others do not 
exist. 

In the domain of ethics, the prevalence of impon- 
derables would seem to make the application of the sci- 
entific method still more difficult. But what is the mod- 
ernist teacher of ethics to do? Having once ceased to 
claim a sanction from Revelation he is simply bound 
to be “‘scientific,” or fall by the wayside. For some 
time—ever since the publication of Herbert Spencer’s 
famous Data, in fact—this is precisely what he has 
been doing. Recently, however, a new school of eth- 
ical thought has come into being, the exponents of 
which, nothing daunted by difficulty, have determined 
to apply the quantitative method to morals, so that 
we may at last determine how good or how bad we 
are in plain figures, out of which can be constructed a 
chart with accompanying tables and all the other para- 
phernalia of accuracy so dear to the modern investi- 
gator. 

For illustration, let us take the experiences of Pro- 
fessor Kimber M. Persing, of the Glenville High 
School, in Cleveland, Ohio, and those of Miss Selda 


Cie passion for weighing and measuring, which 


Cook, a teacher in the Outhwaite School, which is 
also in Cleveland. 

Professor Persing has been conducting some inter- 
esting experiments, which he describes in the Educa- 
tional Review under the heading, Morals and Chem- 
istry. His object was to get quantitative measurements 
of the morality actually possessed by the pupils under 
his charge—not their professed morality alone, but 
also their real morality as proven in action. His 
methods, which take honesty as the touchstone, were 
interesting and novel. 

He first put the pupils on their honor by establish- 
ing a system under which they were called upon to 
review the markings given them in various tests, prob- 
lems and home-written papers. They were told to add 
an QO. K. to such markings as they deemed correct, 
and invited to call attention to those which were either 
too high or too low. The experiments, covering two 
years and involving 136 high-school seniors, were con- 
ducted with craft and cunning. That is, while the mask 
of bona fides was carefully preserved, many of the 
ratings were intentionally incorrect. Says Professor 
Persing: ‘In applying the incorrect grades to the 
papers, several precautions were observed to avoid 
arousing a suspicious attitude on the part of the stu- 
dent.” 

Results were disconcerting. No less than 97 percent 
of the students complained when given too low a mark, 
while but 9% percent acknowledged the corn when 
the mark was too high. To establish a means of com- 
paring practice with profession, a quiz was then held 
in which these same students were asked such ques- 
tions as: 

“If in a business deal you were given a sum of money 
greater than you were entitled to, what would you do 
when you discovered the mistake ?” 

“If instead of receiving too much money, you found 
that you had received less than was due you, what 
would you do?” 

And, an atmosphere sufficiently devoid of suspicion 
having thus been established, similar questions were 
put regarding examination papers that were incor- 
rectly marked. 

The 97 percent who had complained of their grad- 
ings when they were too low, squared theory with con- 
duct by declaring that they would do exactly that should 
occasion arise. But while only 9% per cent had actu- 
ally called attention to gradings that were too high, a 
full 88 percent said they would have done so—being 
in ignorance, of course, of the fact that the test had 
already been applied. On the other hand, 18 percent 
frankly admitted that they would never report over- 
grading. Professor Persing comments thus: 
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It seems rather alarming to find nearly 20 percent will- 
ing to admit over their own signatures their willingness 
to accept credits they have not earned. As an alibi for 
doing this many offered the excuse that their teachers 
often carelessly and unfairly graded their work without 
any recourse to an adjustment. . . . The answers to the 
several questions would imply a recognition of moral 
values, but the practical test would seem to indicate a 
failure to live up to the ideal. 


Now it seemed to me, when reading this, that there 
was something wrong beneath the whole procedure. 
The ‘‘alibi” offered by the students suggested the possi- 
bility of the tests not having touched their moral sense 
at all. They had evidently not regarded themselves 
as upon their honor, but as engaged in some sort of 
contest wherein any chance advantage was only an off- 
set to certain disadvantages beyond their control. In 
other words, they were like poker players sitting in 
a game where everybody was expected to look out 
for himself. 

Not only this, but it seemed to me that the teachers 
(Miss Cook obtained similar results from similar ex- 
periments at establishing an honesty quotient) had 
taken strange means to bring out such latent morality 
as those under their supervision might possess. Those 
precautions against arousing a suspicious attitude, 
those interpolations of questions about business deals, 
tending to disguise the fact that markings were the 
real matter at stake—it didn’t listen well, to put it 
bluntly. Having first betrayed the pupils’ confidence, 
how could a teacher expect to be met by anything but 
cunning in return? There is something in disingenu- 
ousness which makes itself felt even when it is not con- 
sciously understood, and everybody knows the prone- 
ness of even the very best among us to fight fire with 
fire. 

Yet the students were unquestionably at fault. And 
while I was wondering why they had not been more 
honest, marking their own papers right even though the 
heavens threatened to fall, I chanced upon another 
article, also in the Educational Review, which seemed 
to throw considerable light upon what Professor Per- 
sing terms ‘‘a pronounced tendency to ignore the moral 
value in judging situations.” For in living up to an 
ideal it is necessary, first of all, to have an ideal to 

live up to. Professor Persing had claimed that the 
pupils had such an ideal, but he failed to describe it or 
to explain how they happened to have it or upon what 
it was founded. And it was this ideal which formed 
the subject of the second article, one entitled, Teaching 
Morality, by Dr. David Snedden, who is teacher of 
education and sociology in Columbia University, 
New York City. 

‘What is morality?” he asks. And though I have 
read his article several times, the only answer I get is 
that supplied by the echo. 

“The word” (morality) he would have us believe, 
‘is of the same generic order as are the words health, 


culture, civism and religion.” That is, “it is an abstract 
singular term of numberless connotations—by itself an 
almost useless term of intellectual intercourse because 
it means all things to all persons.” And he adds that 
much might be gained if we could substitute for it the 
word “moralities,” to be used somewhat in the same 
way that discriminating speakers use the term “man- 
ners.’ He goes on: 


But to make such usage effective we would have to be 
in agreement that there are thousands of kinds of these 
“moralities.”” Sociologically considered, each realistic 
species of behavior between two or more humans— 
wherein consciousness of some kind or degree of weal or 
woe of the affected parties is involved—can be taken as 
of at least the central area of all those moralities that 
make up morality.” 


The identification of moralities with manners here 
seems to be complete. And the “central area” which 
now takes the place of the ancient fixed point of per- 
fection from which moral lapses could be measured, 
is any species of “realistic behavior’’ involving the idea 
of weal or woe. Imagine the naiveté of expecting 
high-school pupils to be honest against their own inter- 
ests after listening to preaching of this sort! Nor 
has Dr. Snedden reached the end of his reductio ad 
absurdum of ethics, “sociologically considered” and 
divorced from religion. He continues in the plural: 


Specific moral behaviors are different according to the 
kinds of social groups they affect. Here arises the some- 
times puzzling contradictions, as that loyalty to fellow 
gangsters may be disloyalty to the state. Sociologist and 
philosopher may seem to part company on some of these 
distinctions. Certainly the former is nearer the scientific 
when he claims that there is no such thing as honesty 
(or truthfulness, or frugality, or purity) in general. 


Of course it may be argued that the students of 
Glenville High School, and of the Outhwaite School, 
were not taught by Dr. Snedden. But when one con- 
siders the fact that he is merely a more distinguished 
member of that same Protestant educational hierachy 
to which Miss Cook and Professor Persing belong, the 
objection loses weight. The pupils whose honesty 
quotient was so cleverly discovered to be deficient have 
doubtless listened to the same teaching, or worse, and 
personally I think they made a remarkably good show- 
ing under the circumstances. Called upon, whenever 
an occasion for “realistic behavior” arises, to deter- 
mine which of an infinite number of specific moral be- 
haviors is in order, could a boy or girl be blamed for 
becoming momentarily scientific rather than philo- 


-sophical, and assuming that since there is no such thing 


as honesty in general there is probably no such thing 
as honesty in particular? 

The young used to be taught that they should tell 
the truth and shame the devil, that the very essence 
of moral behavior is the absence of selfish calculation. 
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As for reckoning up the probable chances for weal or 
woe, even a professional crook must do that, and do 
it rather skilfully if he expects to keep out of the hands 
of the law. 

But we are crowding Dr. Snedden out of the pulpit. 
He has more to say, as follows: 


Certain kinds and degrees of approvable (beneficient 
as conceived of by responsible, controlling agencies) moral 
behavior are so easy to learn that, like tastes for specific 
kinds of foods, dispositions to move playfully, and curi- 
osities, we are prone to think of them as instinctive or 
otherwise innate. Certain kinds and degrees of “immoral” 
behavior are just as easy to learn. Other kinds and 
degrees are doubtless difficult if not impossible to learn, 
just as certain kinds or degrees of morality can be learned, 
at least by some persons, only with a great deal of diffi- 
culty, if at all. 


Here is food for thought. In the first place, an 
appeal seems to be made to authority, to “responsible, 
controlling agencies.” But unfortunately the learned 
sociologist does not say what agencies he has in mind. 
Some are certainly needed if we are to get away from 
those ‘contradictions’ which arise, for example, be- 
tween loyalty to fellow gangsters and loyalty to other 
relationships, presumably higher and more important. 
Might one suggest loyalty to God as a desirable con- 
trolling agency? It would not, of course, remove con- 
flicts. God and the gang might not suggest the 
same realistic behavior on every occasion. But it 
might tend to rob conflict of the dignity of a 
question. 

Dr. Snedden also leaves us in the dark regarding 
that sort of moral behavior which comes natural, like 
“tastes for specific kinds of foods, dispositions to move 
playfully, and curiosities’; and equally unenlightened 


. as to those immoralities so difficult if not impossible 


to learn. Evidently the unregenerate human heart is 
less desperately wicked than was once supposed— 
but perhaps Dr. Snedden himself is moving playfully 
at this point. The individual, of whom we hear so 
much of late, seems at least invited to roam at will in 
the pastures of self-expression, with a host of morali- 
ties to choose from. And if he finds such pastures not 
lacking in the treacherous thistles of mismarked exam- 
ination papers, he naturally meets the situation with 
such realistic behavior as his loyalty to his gang, or to 
himself, may dictate. 

I do not wish to misrepresent Dr. Snedden. No 
doubt he means something. But before we go into 
that, and for the sake of change—among other things, 
a change in English style—let me quote a passage 
from Newman's Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. In 
the section on Conscience he says: 


The sense of right and wrong is so delicate, so fitful, 
so easily puzzled, obscured, perverted, so subtile in its 
argumentative methods, so impressionable by education, 
so biased by pride and passion, so unsteady in its course, 
that in the struggle for existence amid the various exer- 


cises and triumphs of the human intellect, the sense is at 
once the highest of all teachers yet the least luminous, 


We seem somehow to have come out of the stifling 
study of the sociologist into the pure air of heaven, 
and at once Dr. Snedden’s difficulty becomes clear. For 
if conscience itself be so likely to be obscured, so in 
need of some “responsible and controlling” agency, 
what of the human intellect, lost amidst a multitude 
of different “moralities” and conflicting hopes and 
fears? 

But what the Doctor means, I suppose, is that cir. 
cumstances alter cases. 

True enough. For without circumstances there can 
be no conduct. But what sort of circumstances are to 
be considered as having a moral bearing? One reads 
in the Decalogue, for example, that one should not 
covet the wife of a neighbor. Now, if I seek a ruling 
in regard to the morality of my relation with any par- 
ticular woman, there are just two circumstances which 
might relieve me of the obligations imposed by the 
commandment. First circumstance: I perhaps do not 
covet her. I am exonerated. Second circumstance; 
she may not be my neighbor’s wife, or she may be my 
own. I am absolved. 

Observe that these circumstances have nothing to 
do with Dr. Snedden’s hedonistic idea of possible weal 
or woe to the affected parties. A man, especially a 
young man, might honestly think that coveting his 
neighbor’s wife, or even stealing her, would be a good 
thing not only for himself, but for her. An older man 
might possibly go as far as to think that it would bea 
good thing for the neighbor. But from the standpoint 
of morality, these considerations are not only mistaken, 
they are irrelevant. 

Out in the air with that letter to the Duke of Nor. 
folk, chaos has suddenly succumbed to rule. Back in 
the study, however, the intellect (no less subtile than 
the conscience in its argumentative methods) continues 
to grope. The Doctor says: 


Common sense should expect it to be difficult if not 
impossible for a teacher to teach kinds and degrees of 
moral (or immoral) behavior that are not here and now 
functional. How can truthfulness or chastity “be taught” 
in the absence of any real temptation to be untruthful 
or unchaste? These are surely not impossible tasks, how- 
ever. Some of us must have an uneasy feeling, indeed, 
that the thing has been done in the past times innumer- 
able, but that somehow we have lost the key to the art. 


Confession is good for the soul. The uneasy feel- 
ing, which one certainly had, is banished. Dr. Snedden 
at last is right. But what is his meaning when he 
speaks of the impossibility of teaching moral or im- 
moral behavior, truthfulness or chastity, in the absence 
of temptation? Surely we are not to understand that 
the teaching should supply the temptation, or that we 
should attempt to teach that immoral behavior which 
the Doctor encloses in parenthesis? 
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JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD 


By HENRY SOMERVILLE 


ister of the first Labour government of Great 

Britain, is now a guest of the United States. Amer- 
icans are always interested in any man who has risen 
from the ranks, as Lloyd George has done, but here is 
a man who has risen with the ranks, who represents 
the passing of political power from the rich to the poor, 
from those who own to those who toil. If we can take 
the British Labour party at its face value, it is not a 
mere alternative administration, like the Conservative 
party or the Liberal party, but it stands pledged to in- 
augurate a new social order, to wrest land and capital 
from private owners and vest them in the community. 
It declares that it will do.this when it has a parliamen- 
tary majority, and the army and navy at its command. 
Britain has no rigid constitution guarded by a supreme 
court, and as far as her laws and constitution go, there 
is nothing to prevent a parliamentary majority from 
decreeing the abolition of private property. 

James Ramsay Macdonald is not simply the leader 
of the Labour party; he has done more than any other 
man to make it and shape it. His life has been full of 
romance and drama. Born in a fishing village in the 
far north of Scotland, he was reared in a two-room 
hovel by his grandmother. He exhausted all the edu- 
cational opportunities of his native place, though these 
were not despicable, for he was helped by the dominie, 
and was given a pupil-teacher’s job in the village school 
in his earliest teens. Before he was twenty he had 
migrated to London, worked as an invoice clerk for 
three dollars a week and spent every minute and penny 
he could spare on improving his knowledge. His pas- 
sion was for science, but circumstances induced him to 
accept a position as private secretary to a politician at 
a salary of six dollars a week. Thereafter he threw 
himself into political study and propaganda, and jour- 
nalism became his profession. 

It was almost inevitable that a young man of brains 
who found himself in London in 1889 should become 
a Socialist. It was the year of the great dock strike. 
Hilaire Belloc and Gilbert K. Chesterton, both rather 
younger than Macdonald, caught the prevailing conta- 
gion at the time. Macdonald was politically ambitious. 
He had no enthusiasm for lost causes. He strove to 
make a place for a Labour wing of the Liberal party. 
Keir Hardie founded the Independent Labour party 
in 1923. Macdonald was still paying court to Liberal- 
ism, but a year later he cast in his lot with Keir Hardie. 
The Independent Labour party was a definitely Social- 
ist organization, and it made little headway of itself. 
Macdonald then threw himself into the task of bring- 
ing the trade-unions—and their funds—into politics. 
The result was that alliance of the trade-unions with 


RAMSAY MACDONALD, prime min- 


Socialist organizations like the Independent Labour 
party which is now known as the Labour party. It 
was a master-stroke of policy. The trade-unions 
counted their millions where the Socialist organizations 
counted only thousands, yet Socialists like Macdonald 
obtained the highest offices. 

Macdonald had shown himself a master-tactician, 
but he had not performed a miracle. He had given 
Socialism a platform and he had made it possible for 
Socialists like himself to get into Parliament with trade- 
union support, but he had to emasculate Socialism in 
order to do so. He had to adapt his Socialism to the 
conservative trade-union mentality of the time, which 
was fairly faithfully represented by the late Samuel 
Gompers. The most prominent Socialist in England 
for nearly twenty-five years, Macdonald has been con- 
sistently employed in emptying Socialist doctrines of 
their content. He is one of the rare individuals who 
are both philosophers and men of action. While he 
was building up the Labour party, haranguing street 
crowds, manipulating a caucus, fighting his enemies 
inside and outside the Labour ranks, he was writing a 
series of important books on social theory. He is of 
the Socialist sect called revisionist. The revisionist is 
to Socialism what the modernist is to Christianity. He 
retains old formulae, but gives a new interpretation— 
and the new interpretation is not a development, but 
a negation of the old doctrine. 

Macdonald was giving the Socialist movement in 
England a new direction and a new tactic, different 
from the Fabian policy of permeation and still more 
different from the Marxist policy of class war. Yet 
he was utilizing class interests and class struggles in a 
way that the Fabians would not do. Marxist phil- 
osophy still held the field among the Socialist move- 
ments of Europe. Macdonald knew that philosophy 
and policy had to harmonize. His first important book 
was Socialism and Society, published in 1905. The 
opening words of the preface were: 


In a life the greater part of which has to be spent in 
the noisy and dusty arena where politics is a hand-to-hand 
battle, there are few opportunities given for retiring into 
the peaceful wilderness where one can think out the more 
fundamental questions of government, and see party dif- 
ferences justified and explained in the light of theories 
of what society, the state, and politics are; of what the 
function of Parliament in a community is; of what prog- 
ress means, and of what its method must be. 


He has no doubt that a theory is indispensable to 
intelligent practice. The theory of Liberalism was 
good enough as long as it was mainly negative work 
that had to be done: 
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But this period is over, and that of social reconstruction 
has begun. And how are we to build? What plan are 
we to execute? The sheer pressure of clamor and need 
will force us to take action. In what direction are we to 
move? All change is not progressive. Which of the roads 
at present possible is the right one? We must pass more 
factory legislation. But what is the constructive function 
of factory legislation? . . . We shall probably be asked 
to interfere legislatively with wages. How far will the 
system of capitalism bear such interference? How far 
will such interference open out the way of further devel- 
opment to society? 


Macdonald set himself to demolish two rival social 
theories, that of individualism which was the founda- 
tion of capitalism, and that of Marxism which was the 
creed of the revolutionary Socialist parties. He adopted 
as his own the biological theory of society, that society 
is an organism to which the individual must conform 
himself, and that its natural method of progress is by 
evolution, not revolution. He says: 


The laws governing the existence and growth of human 
society could not be understood until biological science 
was sufficiently far advanced to explain, with tolerable 
fulness of detail, the laws which regulate life and its evo- 
lution. For society belongs to the biological type of exist- 
ence because it is no mere collection of separate individuals, 
like a heap of sand, but a unified and organized system 
of relationships, in which certain people and classes per- 
form certain functions and others perform other functions, 
and in which individuals find an existence appropriate to 
their being by becoming parts of the functioning organs, 
and by adopting a mode of life and seeking conditions of 
liberty, not as separate and independent individualities, but 
as members of their communities. 


Such a view of society is plainly fatal to individual- 
ism, and its insistence on the interdependence of social 
class s, of the need for continuity in development of a 
living organism, and of the adaptation of structure to 
function is equally opposed to cataclysmic revolutions 
and proletarian dictatorships. But it is a theory essen- 
tially conservative, and it easily lends itself to hide- 
bound Toryism. 

Macdonald is no democrat. He has the intellectual’s 
contempt for the crowd. In his latest book: Socialism: 
Critical and Constructive, published first in 1921 and 
reissued last year, he writes: 


The mass of people are indifferent or are merely agi- 
tated. They dream in spurts, and with the morning no 
remnant of the dream remains. Their interests are too 
much like a tide flowing hither and thither, obedient to 
exery attractive moon. They are responsive to suggestion 
and primitive in their impulses. The masses retain the 
love of primitive man for gaudy ornament and sparkling 
plaything. The childhood of the race is far behind in 
years, but nigh at hand in mood. Put it on its defense 
and the crowd is brutal; put it at its ease and it is prodigal 
in its magnanimity. Play on its fears and it gives an 
immediate response, for fear still lies upon it as the shadow 


of the unknown and the unfamiliar within whose bounds 
dwell superstitution and credulity. 


These words were written while Macdonald lay 
under political eclipse. His war attitude had been un- 
popular, and he was overwhelmingly defeated at the 
general election which followed the war. His attempts 
to restore himself at by-elections were ignominious fail. 
ures, and it looked as if he were cast out forever from 
British politics. But if the words were written in a 
period of bitterness they are none the less sincere and 
characteristic. The conviction that superior intelli. 
gences should rule, and that he himself is a most supe- 
rior intelligence, has ever stamped his attitude, and 
never more so than when he held the office of prime 
minister. 

This Socialist leader is a species of aristocrat and 
conservative. As long as he is at the head of the 
Labour party, he will make it march slowly. When he 
was prime minister his government was more conserva- 
tive than any that has ruled Britain since the time of 
Lord Salisbury. The common but erroneous explana- 
tion of this is that the Labour government was in a par- 
liamentary minority. If he had had a majority, Mac 
donald’s policy would have been just the same. It is 
doubtful whether he will be the next Labour prime min- 
ister. The British Labour movement has been veering 
strongly to the left, mainly on account of its disap. 
pointment with the results of the first Labour govern- 
ment. Macdonald is not a Lloyd George. Though 
he has some degree of pliability, as every politician 
must have, there are fairly close limits to his oppor- 
tunism. He will lead the Labour party but will not be 
led by it. If it will not go his way, he will leave it; and 
his way will never be far leftward. The social revo- 
lution may or may not come in Britain, but it will never 
come while Macdonald is Labour's leader. 


I Went W. ishing for Inaudible Songs 


I went wishing for inaudible songs 
To lift me out of sorrow, 

And saw a plump bird picking 
Fat worms from a furrow. 


In the brown brush at the turnstile 
Stood a slim girl 

Bending a branch to watch the antics 
Of a squirrel. 


From a cottage chimney white smoke rose 
And the sun fell 

Across homely, broad shoulders bowed 

To a bucket by the well. 


Sorrow, perceiving the peaceful surroundings, 
Took my pain 
And turned it into poignant joy over 
Spring come again, 
OLsEN. 
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SOCIALISM—OLD AND NEW 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON 


discerned. Socialism, once the token of a new 

order—a battle-cry of revolutionary forces, to 
many a message of hope, to as many more the threat 
of approaching doom—has ceased to alarm and terrify, 
and is no longer the slogan for a working-class in re- 
volt. The red flag has dropped from the hands of the 
Socialists, to the exceeding great relief of many persons 
embarrassed by the flapping and displeased with the 
color, which they pronounced too crude; and has been 
snatched up by Communists. 

In fact, in less than fifty years, Socialism has passed 
from an inspiration to a tradition, from a creed to a 
formula. The word in Europe today announces no so- 
cial revolution; it is merely the symbol of a party, worn 
as a button is worn at election times—the symbol of a 
party which has revised the program of social democ- 
racy and reformed the doctrine of Karl Marx. It is 
quite probable that Marx, were he living in these days, 
would be enrolled with the revisionists and reformers. 
As the English demagogue John Wilkes avowed him- 
self no Wilkesite, so Marx might well declare himself 
no Marxist. 

The old words may be retained by Socialists, much 
as the modernist still retains the expressions of the 
Faith he has lost, and recites the credo, which he 
openly disbelieves, because it is a valuable and inter- 
esting historical pronouncement “revealing a bygone 
and childish psychology.” But the retention of the 
word ‘Socialism’ in European politics has no more 
significance than the use of the words “Democracy” 
and ‘“‘Republicanism” to characterize the political or- 
ganizations of America. The average Englishman 
does at last understand that the Democratic party is 
not really anti-republican, nor the Republican anti- 
democratic; just as he quite understands that his Lib- 
eral and Conservative parties are respectively com- 
mitted neither to any particular form of liberalism nor 
to any special conserving of existing conditions. The 
leaders of social democratic and other Socialist parties 
must not be held to cleave to the visions of the nine- 
teenth century, or to be in pursuit of the new order 
of society which those visions spread before the eyes 
of people desolate and desponding. 

The change in political Socialism is no sudden or 
startling affair. It began before the war and its be- 
ginnings are to be found in the willingness of Socialist 
politicians to take office in bourgeois governments. 
In France, especially, the procession from Socialism 
to positions of place and power—positions, perhaps, 
not less honorable and certainly more advantageous 
financially than the posts surrendered in the upward 
march—has been peculiarly attractive. MM. Miller- 
and, Briand, Viviani are by no means the only 


OD discerned. Soc all Europe the change may be 


notables in that procession. In some cases, this wil- 
lingness made necessary a frank abandonment of So- 
cialism; in others, it was sufficient to announce a 
change of front. 

What really happened to provoke the change of 
front was this: The founders of modern Socialism, 
and Marx above all, arranged the program for a so- 
cial revolution. According to that program, the 
working people of Europe were to become a “‘class- 
conscious proletariat”; and in that capacity, they were 
to elect to their various parliaments representatives 
equally class-conscious and invincible in their social 
democratic belief, and entirely incorruptible. When 
a majority of these class-conscious and incorruptible 
ones had been duly elected, then the time had come 
for a Socialist government, and the revolution might 
be safely inaugurated. 

Now this was “all wery capital” as Mr. Weller, 
senior, once observed in a different connection, but 
the players simply couldn’t or wouldn’t carry out the 
performance. The working people of Europe, for 
one thing, declined to become a “class-conscious pro- 
letariat’; too large a proportion of them were al- 
ready peasant proprietors, and strongly attached to 


the ancient religion and ancient form of monarchy | 


in their respective lands; which religion and mon- 
archy they were bidden in the name of social democ- 
racy to repudiate and utterly cast out. Other pro- 
letarians achieved wealth and had no further use for 
Socialism. The faithful minority found themselves 
no nearer to the social revolution, for their electoral 
victories, more particularly in Germany, were too 
often accomplished by strategy and tactics of doubt- 
ful merit; so that while the party grew in numbers 
its members seemed less and less anxious for the de- 
sired revolution. 

The dilemma was terrible: either to wait in- 
definitely for the growth of a “‘class-conscious pro- 
letariat,”’ or to compromise in order to get immedi- 
ate reforms and remedial measures. In Russia, 
Lenin and his handful of Bolshevists faced the 
dilemma boldly in 1917, and declined to wait. By 
seizing power they would by themselves make the 
social revolution and leave to the future the growth 
of the extremely dilatory ‘‘class-conscious prole- 
tariat.”” Compromise won all along the line in the 
countries of constitutional government, and the “‘class- 
conscious proletariat” vanished into the limbo of dis- 
carded political ideals. Socialists became like other 
people in politics. They were compelled to bargain 
for votes, and to learn, in the work of committees, 
that the problems of administration are not solved by 
political enthusiasm or party fervor, that the art of 
government—be it only the government of a county 
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area—has to be acquired, and that it is not given 
to all to acquire it. 

The war hastened the change and showed in all 
its nakedness the bankruptcy of the Socialist Inter- 
national. The years since the war have been the 
years of nationalism-—the nationalism of the new coun- 
tries called back to independent existence, of the older 
countries triumphing in victory or mourning in defeat. 
In either case, the nationalist spirit is predominant and 
Socialism is scouted as the cry for an out-of-date 
fashion. 

In Great Britain, it was formerly as an economic 
theory that Socialism was advocated or denounced. 
When, forty years back, men like William Morris and 
H. M. Hyndman preached Socialism, they preached a 
new order of society, and were prepared to welcome 
this new order no matter what the cost. And so vast 
was the panorama of the promised land, so tremendous 
and revolutionary the coming change to be accom- 
plished in society, that many hesitated before commit- 
ting themselves to so adventurous a creed. All that 
panorama, with its flaming revolutionary announce- 
ments, is gone; and to be a Socialist in England today 
means to be an opportunist favorable to government 
control, a social reformer and a believer in municipal 
ownership. Socialism may still be discussed in debat- 
ing societies as an economic theory; by politicians it is 
supported, or opposed, as a theory of government. It 
has ceased to be a revolutionary proposal for the down- 


fall of all persons living on rent and interest, and the 
setting up in their places of a victorious proletariat. It 
does not contemplate any radical change in society. It 
perceives the business of government to be the pros- 
perity of the whole community, and will not hesitate to 
tax the incomes of the rich in order to promote the 
education of poor children, or to relieve the destitute. 

The program of Socialism in Great Britain, the pro- 
gram, that is, of the Labour party, may differ in detail 
from the programs of the Conservative and Liberal 
parties; it is not different in essence. All three parties 
profess to put the welfare of the nation first, and stress 
the need for social reform. There is an actual affinity 
between the Conservative and the Socialist of the 
Labour party, for both put the good government of the 
whole as the first duty of the state, and are inclined to 
think lightly of individual rights. Similarly, the Lib- 
eral inclines to the anarchist—for both rank personal 
right above the safety and health of the community. 
(In England the Liberals have always favorably 
esteemed the more philosophic anarchists, and the wel- 
come extended to Miss Emma Goldman comes from 
avowed Liberals rather than from the leaders of the 
Labour party.) 

British Socialism, with its municipal ownership of 
tramways and its greater educational facilities for 
everyone is not objectionable to Catholics; and its pres- 
ent leaders are desirous of enlisting all people of good 
will in the cause of social reform. 


COPELAND: THE MAN AND HIS BOOK 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


land Reader* is such a book. For although you 

will find between its covers the writings of 162 
authors (more, if you count the multiple authorship of 
the Bible) it is inseparably a part of the man who com- 
piled it and even more, to many of us, it is the sound 
of his voice. Nowhere in its pages will you find a line 
that ““Copey” has not read aloud, whether in Sever 
Hall, or at the less historic Harvard Union, at some 
one of the Harvard Clubs throughout the country, at 
Radcliffe College, or perhaps under the reading lamp, 
late at night, in his own room, surrounded by a few 
men who hold his friendship among their richest 
possessions. 

To many, mounting undoubtedly to thousands, the 
sound of Copeland’s reading voice has proved the 
summons to their first quest for the joy of English 
poetry and prose. They have caught through the ear 
the living beauty of words. They have captured from 


Gis books grow their own titles. The Cope- 


* The Copeland Reader: An Anthology of English Poetry 
and Prose, chosen and edited by Charles Townsend Copeland, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $10.00. 


ff 


the man himself something of the meaning hiding 
within those words—a revelation which, it seems, must 
be born anew in each human soul, that words clothe the 
mystery of both reality and dreams, uniting them in a 
new mystery which impels us toward achievement. For 
Copeland has never been known to read sterile words. 
They have always contained the dual seeds of action, 
carrying you in sound, it is true, beyond the exhausting 
strife of humdrum, but implanting as well the sturdy 
force of ideas and the incentive to stouter deeds. 
Surely it is no mere whim of the moment which 
makes Copeland announce his preference for The Pick- 
wick Papers as Dickens’s best book. This is the same 
instinct for the fine literature of great quests which 
Arthur Machen describes so lucidly in Hieroglyphics. 
Some writing is born of observation, finding its ex- 
tremes in morbid realism and its highest virtue in the 
vivid etching of character and the externals of a time. 
Perhaps because Thackeray belongs essentially to this 
school, Copeland can say, in selecting his best books, 
“Thackeray is easy.” But when Dickens launched into 
Pickwick, he joined the ranks of the great literary 
adventurers, whose lineage dates back to the Odyssey, 
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and continues through the Divine Comedy, Don 
Quixote, and the other epics of search. 

And following this profession of literary faith, I like 
to think that it is again more than accident that im- 
pelled Copeland to give us as one example of the Pick- 
wick idea that chapter devoted to Mr. Pickwick’s day 
on the ice. Recall, if you like, that on this day Mr. 
Winkle, declaring himself “rather out of practice,” 
betrayed the full depth of his bluff; that Mr. Pickwick, 
in the full glow of discovery, thereupon exposed the 
alpha and omega of his own character. He “retired 
a few paces apart from the bystanders; and, beckoning 
his friend to approach, fixed a searching look upon 
him, and uttered in a low, but distinct and emphatic 
tone, these remarkable words—‘You’re a humbug, 
sir.’”’ There stands, in all his ridiculous trappings, 
the eternal leader of men, the dealer of the honest 
word in the manner of charity. Great literature in 
a paragraph. 

And so it has always happened that a Copeland 
reading left with you more than words. It left you 
imbued with a sense of reality wed to dreams, invig- 
orated, stimulated to further discovery in the meanings 
of life itself. Perhaps that is why many Harvard stu- 
dents, in the passing years, have found that they re- 
ceived from ‘“‘Copey” more than a mere love of read- 
ing, more than the initiation into the mysteries of liter- 
ature itself. They have received the knowledge of how 
to make reading serve an important end in their lives. 
They have learned to relate fiction and poetry to the 
practical task of becoming men. With all too many, 
reading never becomes much more than aesthetic glut- 
tony. With those who have learned to read under 
“Copey,” reading has become an instrument of finer 
living. It is no secret of the Harvard Yard that many 
a youngster has ‘“‘found himself” after a quiet confer- 
ence, late at night, in “Copey’s” room. For in his 
own speech and in his way with men, Copeland carries 
out the same principles that guide him in his choice of 
“readings.” Like Pickwick, he has never been afraid 
to say, ‘“You’re a humbug, sir.” But it is part of his 
genius, whenever possible, to make a young man find 
out so unpleasant a truth for himself. One instrument 
to this end is well-directed reading! 

The Copeland Reader, then, is vastly more than an 
anthology. It is as much the personal reflection of 
Professor Copeland as the furnishings and arrange- 
ment of the rooms in which he lives. In its 1,650 odd 
pages—brought into one convenient volume through 
the use of India paper—you can find, not so much a 
survey of literature in the English language, as the 
manifold expressions of Copeland’s own and very cath- 
olic taste. You will not find him burdening you with 
Congreve, for example. The Critic, by Sheridan, rep- 
resents sufficiently well for Copeland the Restoration 
spirit. You will find generous selections from the Old 
and New Testaments, passages from Homer, and the 
death of Socrates by Plato. Then comes English liter- 
ature proper, with omissions as conspicuous as selec- 


tions. No Chaucer, for example; a great deal of 
Wordsworth and Scott, less than a page and a half from 
Pope, seven pages of Byron as against twenty-two of 
Shelley and still more of Tennyson. Thackeray is dis- 
missed, as one might suspect, with some thirty-five 
pages, while Dickens receives nearly ninety, and Robert 
Browning fifty-five. And in the American section we 
find five pages of Longfellow to fifty-six of Poe and 
half a page of Bryant. But why labor an obvious 
point? The selections represent personal liking, not 
a cross-section of literature. Moreover, they have each 
and all withstood the pragmatic test of reading. Each 
selection is self-contained. Each provides entertain- 
ment and stimulus rather than mere edification. Each 
comes within the border-lands of literature. It is not 
enough to qualify merely as fine writing. Within these 
pages you can read the biography of “‘Copey’s” mind. 
They are not intended to be, and could never become, 
a composite biography of English writers. 

It is more than a selfish pleasure which former stu- 
dents and friends of Professor Copeland will extract 
from this book—more than a pleasant personal re- 
minder of evenings spent in “‘Copey’s”’ study or before 
his reading desk. They have felt a lingering regret 
for many years that nothing but a personal tradition 
would survive Copeland himself. For his own writ- 
ings have been as meagre as they are inadequate to 
convey his total personality. This book gives, indi- 
rectly, the heart and soul of the man himself. And, 
as Copeland has said of Dean Shaler, ‘ta man is always 
better than a book.” Copeland means much more to the 
Harvard men who have known him than any writing 
of his own, and more, even, than this present book 
which is so much his own. But in so far as The Cope- 
land Reader will help to transmit even a part of the 
man who has shaped and influenced so many lives, to 
that point will it enhearten his countless friends. It 
is given to some men to create great literature. To 
Copeland it has been given to re-create literature, and 
in so doing, to make life-giving words become part of 
the reality and the fine deeds of an entire generation. 


Manhattan Spring 


How mild the air with just the faintest smell 
Of salt; almost I hear the long thin mew 
Of gulls; almost I see the curling swell 

Of feather-edgéd waves. I sense the hue 
And cry of iris roots, the peppermint’s 
Green envy, the tulip’s bravery. O these 
Eager disciples of spring, tangible hints 

Of a turning tide, of May upon her knees! 


Is there no place where I can kneel and brush 
Away old leaves to make a circle lush 
With green? Are there only quarrelling sparrows, 
A skeleton ailanthus, a wall that narrows 
Toa scrap of sky? Has this Island for me 
Only a whiff of my felicity? 

RutH LANGLAND 
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OUR LADY’S VEIL 


By MARY E. MAYDWELL 


ROM May 31 to June 6, the picturesque old city of 

Chartres is to be the theatre of a unique religious pil- 
grimage, which, in more ways than one, will revive the religious 
pageantry of the middle-ages. Especially will it do so 
on its closing day, Whit Monday, when the “Voile de la 
Vierge” or Veil of the Virgin, a relic for which Chartres is 
famous all over the world, will be carried in procession round 
the town. 

The setting for this great act of faith will be well-nigh per- 
fect. High up on a plateau stands the beautiful cathedral, built 
and decorated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. At its 
foot lies the valley of the Eure and around it clusters the old 
town whose narrow streets and alleys are practically unchanged 
since the mediaeval enoch. No less than fifty cardinals, bishops, 
mitred abbots and other dignitaries have expressed their inten- 
tion of being present. The scarlet and purple of their robes, 
the gold of the vestments, the black and brown of the monastic 
habits, the scarlet caps and cassocks and white pleated surplices 
of the altar-boys, swinging in a rhythm that is cadenced by the 
chant of the choristers, will compose a symphony of movement 
and color that is likely to linger long in the memory of all who 
are privileged to witness it. 

Chartres in the middle-ages was a city of relics. The Revolu- 
tion deprived the cathedral of most of them, though some of 
the more important afterward found their way back. Chief 
among the latter is the Veil which, tradition says, was worn by 
the Virgin. Documents dating back to the tenth century attest 
to its having been given to Charlemagne by the Emperor Con- 
stantine and the Empress Irene. Probably taken from Charle- 
magne’s oratory at Aix-la-Chapelle by Charles le Chauve, it 
was presented by him to the cathedral at Chartres in the year 
876. Further back than Charlemagne no written record of it 
exists. But it is well known that many primitive relics were 
gathered together by Christians of the early Church at Con- 
stantinople, and among them several articles of clothing which 
tradition assigned to the Mother of God. 

Strange as it may seem, the worship of a virgin at Chartres 
goes back to a day before Christianity existed. A tradition, 
(justified by recent archaeological research) teaches us that 
before the evangelization of Gaul, a wooden statue of “The 
Virgin who should bring forth a child” (the Virgo paritura) 
was worshipped among other idols. It was in the cave or crypt, 
indeed, where a statue and altar existed to this deity that the 
first apostles of Christianity, Saint Altin and Saint Eodald 
founded one of their early churches. 

It was on the occasion of the siege of Chartres by the Nor- 
man pirates that the Veil first acquired its world-wide celebrity. 
For two-thirds of a century, the Norman terror had hung 
heavy over the land of the Franks, especially in the river basins 
extending from the Loire to the Seine. After the death of 
Charlemagne, the diocese of Chartres was ravaged and the city 
itself taken and destroyed by the terrible Hastings, afterward 
Count of Chartres. 

Rather more than half a century later, in 911, the citizens 
took a signal revenge, when the Normans under Rollo again 
attacked their town. Gantelme, the great soldier-bishop, led 
them to the defense of their walls. On July 29 he raised the 
“Voile de la Vierge” as their standard, and so heartened the 
defenders that the Normans were overthrown and driven into 
the valley of Vauxroux. 

From this time on, the Veil, preserved in a chasse or coffer 


of gold, made in the form of an ark, and set with jewels, was 
closely associated with the safety of soldiers going to war. 
It became a custom, before setting out, to pass beneath the 
chasse and by so doing obtain the protection of the Virgin dur- 
ing action. Edward III of England and Henry IV of France, 
among others, are said to have made the brave old gesture. 

The reverence felt for the coffer naturally prevented its 
being opened for many centuries and gradually its contents be- 
came rather a misty tradition. From this arose a very quaint 
and unusual custom. The relic was designated in old docu- 
ments by the Latin term “camisa,’ a word which originally 
signified almost any feminine garment, but was afterward re- 
stricted to “chemise.” This misconception slowly took root 
and a new interpretation, according perfectly with the literalism 
of the middle-ages, became attached to the venerable relic. It 
became the chemise which Mary wore when she brought her 
Divine Son into the world. A custom arose of sending “chemises 
de Chartres” or even metal “‘chemisettes’’ to expectant mothers 
whose maternity friends wished to place under the protection 
of the greatest of all mothers. 

In the year 1194 a terrible disaster overtook both town and 
cathedral. An account of the fire and the events which fol- 
lowed was translated from the Latin of eye-witnesses by Jean 
le Marchand, a French poet. We learn that the ruined in- 
habitants counted their personal losses as nothing compared to 
the destruction of their cathedral and above all the loss of the 
precious Veil. Consumed with grief, they were prepared to 
abandon the blackened site and rebuild elsewhere, had not the 
papal legate, Cardinal Melior, who “by the providence of God 
and the dispensation of the Virgin-Mother herself, was present 
at the time,” exhorted them to set to work and rebuild their 
church on its old foundations. 

On a certain solemn feast-day, we are told, when by the 
mandate of the clergy, the whole body of the people were to- 
gether on the spot where the church had stood, their astonished 
eyes beheld the precious coffer, unharmed, being borne forth 
from the crypt by the bishop and deans. Three or four of 
those who had had charge of the relic when the alarm was 
given had taken it down into a chapel called the Martyrium 
which was under the high altar and below the crypt, and re- 
mained with it three days while fire raged overhead. An iron 
trap-door had protected them from the burning beams which 
fell from the roof, from streams of molten lead, and from the 
heat of the ashes and pulverized stone. The story of this 
miraculous preservation naturally spread far and wide. It re- 
sulted in unbounded sympathy and in practical generosity while 
the present cathedral was building. 

From this time on, records of the Veil were carefully kept. 
Its reidentification as a true veil, however, did not take place 
until the eighteenth century, when the worm-eaten condition of 
the “Ark” made those responsible anxious for its safe-keeping. 
The bishop gave permission for the coffer to be opened, “after 
Vespers on Passion Sunday, 1712.” Monseigneur himself and 
five canons were alone present. 

The first thing to come to light was a piece of oriental ma- 
terial of very fine weave, écru in color, relieved by bands com- 
posed of gold and colored threads, bordered with a fringe, and 
decorated by the weaver with figures of birds, fishes, animals, 
and other designs. This piece of antique material was merely 
the covering of another, of fine silky tissue and evidently ex- 
tremely old. Its color, too, was écru, but it was perfectly plain, 
without decoration, even of the simplest. When carefully un- 
folded, it was perceived to be, not anything that could be called 
a chemise, but a seamless veil, raveled at its two ends and 
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measuring about two metres by three. The effects of time and 
damp had injured it in certain places, but it was otherwise 
intact. An official report of the proceedings was published on 
May 13, 1713, but a design to replace the decayed coffer with 
one of silver seems never to have been carried out. 

In 1793, at the height of the Revolution, the Veil of Char- 
tres did not escape the notice of the philosophical National 
Assembly. Officials were sent to remove the precious stones, 
diamonds and fine pearls which decorated the coffer, and their 
sale by the municipality was authorized. No mention is made 
of the cutting of the Veil itself into several pieces, which, in all 
probability, took place at this time. The motive of the act is 
uncertain. It may have been due to the desire of the curious 
to possess portions of so famous a relic. Others, to whom it 
was still an object of veneration, may have taken the oppor- 
tunity to preserve as much as possible with the design of re- 
storing it in happier times. When the exiled Monseigneur 
Lubersac returned to Paris after the Concordat and before the 
episcopal seat at Chartres had been restored, he appealed to 
these last to give back to the chapter what they had taken. By 
degrees a number of such fragments were collected and sealed 
in a reliquary. By far the largest portion was restored in 1819 
by a Mlle. Maillard, sister and heiress of a former curé of 
Notre Dame de Chartres. 

In 1876, the millenary of the donation of the Veil by Charles 
le Chauve, the ecclesiastical authorities decided to bare the 
relic and carry it in procession. In order that the precious 
fabric might receive no damage it was mounted between two 
sheets of glass surrounded by a gold frame. It has not been 
seen by the public since and, after the coming celebrations are 
over, it is the intention of the chapter that it shall not be ex- 
posed again until another half century has elapsed. 


The Lesser Aves 


A veiled and gemmed and tiared Queen 
Burns proudly from the golden walls, 

A rain of pearls about her falls, 

Her robes glow stiff with royalty, 

Her crown’s on fire with heavenly sheen; 


Mother of Very God is she. 


An Empress to the Byzantines, 

In Gaul a blond and quiet Child, 
Walking with pale feet undefiled 
Amid the grey rosemary flowers, 
Where hills all populous with vines 
Embrace some tranquil town of towers. 


I saw thee tread the English grass, 
When azure April thrilled with balm, 
And round thee in that hallowed calm 
The common daisies thronged thy feet, 
O white as tapers at Candlemas, 

O dear and terrible and sweet! 


Thou art the Rose without a thorn, 

The Lily amid the bending trees, 

Whose tender ceaseless charities 

Shine shadowless from thy Sharon face; 

O Star of Evening and of Morn, 

From whom the Unconquered Sun was born, 

Pray that we all may reach the Place, 

Where Christ is Lord of Light and Grace. 
Witrrep CHILDE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
Columbus, Ohio. 
O the Editor:—Dr. John A. Ryan, in his careful review 
of my book, The Individual and the Social Order, has, 
in three respects, misinterpreted my views. These misinter- 
pretations are due in part, I think, to the brevity of my treat- 
ment and, in part, to terminological differences. They are 
as follows: 

First, I attempted to make a distinction between the “moral” 
field, as having to do with social-ethical relations, and the 
“ethical,” as a wider term inclusive of the individual’s private 
values and duties. I agree that the individual, as such and 
without specific reference to his social relations, is an ethical 
entity and owes duties to himself. 

Second, in dealing with sanctions I did not intend to say 
that belief in immortality is without value. In fact, in one 
place I have said that immortality is an ethical postulate. 

Third, Dr. Ryan says that I do not believe in a personal 
God, because I have said the term is a symbol, have used such 
expressions as the “Cosmic Life” and “Cosmic Order,” and 
have said that the cosmological framework of the classical 
Christian ethic and metaphysic has been shattered. The adjec- 
tive “cosmological” here refers solely to the astronomical or 
physical cosmos. I hold that the heart of the Christian ethic 
stands as still the best we have; namely, the sacredness of 
ethical personality; and, moreover, that argument from this 
premise to a God who is a Super-Person, may, rather the only 
Perfect or Transcendent Person, as being the ground and goal 
of personality in man, is still valid. It was not a part of my 
purpose, in writing this elementary book on social ethics, to 
discuss the theistic implications of ethics, but only to point 
toward them. I had already discussed these implications quite 
fully in a book, Man and the Cosmos (1922). I refer anyone 
who may be interested to that work, especially to chap- 
ter thirty-six. I have not changed my views since then. I 
still hold that in ethical personality, imperfect though it be in 
man, we have the most adequate key to the mystery of the 
Godhead. 

May I express my appreciation of your thoughtful, digni- 
fied, and always interesting journal. 

A. LEIGHTON. 


“TWO RELIGIONS” OF ANGLICANISM 
Greenwich, Conn. 


O the Editor:—May I suggest an aspect of this discus- 

sion which has not yet appeared in the pages of The 
Commonweal? It is that the viewpoint implied in the article 
by the Reverend Henry S. Whitehead stultifies all that the 
“cloud of witnesses” represented by the English martyrs, beati- 
fied and awaiting beatification by the Holy See, professed 
and suffered for. They were imprisoned, tortured or executed 
for their adherence to what one may name, coining a term 
scholastic fashion, the unicity of the Catholic and Roman 
Church. The struggle to keep this issue clear, in the face 
of attacks from enemies and even the misunderstanding of 
friends such as the French enthusiasts for reunion, has been 
an urgent duty for close on four centuries with those Catholics 
who are most closely in touch with Anglicanism and its 
“religions” —the minority in the country that gave Anglicanism 
its birth and its name. 
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A correspondent in a recent number of The Commonweal 
suggests that fear of danger to faith is at the root of the indig- 
nation expressed in certain quarters at the publication of the 
original article unsupported by editorial comment. Perhaps 
a higher emotion than fear is assignable, namely, the instinct 
of loyalty. And the danger of a sectarian bigotry or of unchar- 
itable bitterness is surely negligible among educated Catholics 
today, especially those who have innumerable social and _busi- 
ness contacts with our separated brethren or who have them- 
selves turned their backs on the will-o’-the-wisp of “Anglo- 
Catholicism,” leaving, however, dear friends and _ relations 
among those who are “not of this fold.” 

G. D. Meapows. 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


O the Editor:—Darwin probably did not foresee that his 
theory of the origin and evolution of species would be 
extended by following generations to apply to every department 
of life, not excluding religion and morality. Yet this extended 
application of the theory of evolution to religion and morality 
cannot consist with the Scriptures: “I am the Lord, I change 
not”; with God “is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing’; “Thy word is true from the beginning, and every one 
of Thy righteous judgments endureth forever”; nor with all 
the other Scriptures that proclaim the inviolable, permanent 
nature and character of God’s laws, commandments, and 
precepts. 

The universal godlessness and moral laxity of our age, are, 
in large part, directly traceable to this pernicious theory of evo- 
lution. Recently I read an article in one of the staidest maga- 
zines in the country by a writer who proposed that the stand- 
ards of beauty and ugliness should be substituted for the moral 
standards of right and wrong. This perverse, absurd proposal 
is undoubtedly a product of the evolution idea. Virtue and 
vice, these evolutionists think, are old, outworn ideas analogous 
to the old idea of fixed species. Obsessed by the theory of evo- 
lution, they think that even the old moral standards should 
give place to something progressive and higher. They think 
that even God Himself (that is, those of them who think 
of God at all) must grow and progress into something higher 
and better. 

This same theory of evolution is accountable, also, for the 
cruel, old-time pagan doctrines advocated by modern eugenists. 
(Pagan doctrines were long since wholly discredited and dis- 
carded—why revive them?) In order to square the evolu- 
tion theory of “the survival of the fittest” with the actual fact 
that those individuals whom eugenists consider fit do not sur- 
vive, and those whom they consider unfit do survive, eugen- 
ists would kill off all poor, weak, afflicted individuals, and 
preserve only the physically strong, the intellectually vigor- 
ous, and the “successful” and wealthy members of the com- 
munity (the only ones fit to survive in the eyes of these people, 
obsessed as they are by the degraded, material ideals of evolu- 
tion and neo-evolution). While Christian men and Christian 
truth lie sleeping, these eugenists or evolutionists are actually 
putting their accursed theories into effect, and are preaching 
and putting into practice, so far as they can, “birth control” 
and “sterilization” laws. It would surprise a good many peo- 
ple, and awaken them from their easy slumbers if they knew 
that “sterilization” laws are already in actual effect in a dozen 
states or more, and that bills of this infamous character are 
before other state legislatures. 


We who love the Christian name, and its Divine Founder, 
and the holy disciples and apostles whom that Founder inspired 
with divine wisdom, know the truth of Saint Paul’s words, 
truth that the commonest kind of experience corroborates: “The 
foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness of God 
is stronger than men. For ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called. But God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty. And base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are: that no flesh should glory 


” 
in His presence. CuHares Hooper. 


MEETING UNEMPLOYMENT 
Somerville, Mass. 


O the Editor:—I was interested to note the reference to 

an article I wrote concerning unemployment by Mr. Wil- 
liam Collins in The Commonweal of April 6; and while his 
suggestions are from the comment of the famous labor leader, 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, they have reference to matter previously 
discussed. From all that has been mentioned, a practical 
theory may develop, since my only desire is to establish a mini- 
mum of unemployment in this splendid country of ours, the 
credit for which will be due The Commonweal, for kindly 
permitting the expression of views publicly. 

It is simple to understand that over-production is synony- 
mous with under-consumption ; but lack of employment, so far- 
reaching in its effect industrially and commercially, permits a 
lack of consumption with a diminished foreign or export trade 
a factor too. So inasmuch as we, actually individually, could 
never interest a commercial or industrial activity in our expres- 
sion of thought, it occurred to me that only a chamber of 
commerce, board of trade, department of commerce at Wash- 
ington, or a similar activity could ever interest business in 
creating new industries or promoting a maximum of employ- 
ment in those already existing, so that the graduates of schools 
and colleges who did not enter professional careers after their 
schooling could be assimilated with the present force of 
employees. 

Mr. Collins merely skimmed over the surface in his com- 
parison of the textile industry with railroad transportation, so 
I feel sure his detailed suggestions would prove of interest to 
the readers of your valued periodical. 

H, Bastion. 


PROHIBITION AND EXPEDIENCY 
Peterborough, Canada. 


O the Editor:—In the campaign now being conducted in 

America for religious freedom, arising out of Governor 
Smith’s possible candidacy for the Presidency, might I suggest 
that there is a curious oversight. 

Prohibition abolished freedom and substituted expediency 
or the so-considered best interest of the public or mass, as rep- 
resented by a majority. There is no question of freedom or 
propriety to be answered. It is all a question of expediency. 
Just as two straight lines cannot enclose a space, so prohibition 
of private rights in the interest of the mass cannot admit of 
freedom of which it is in itself a negation. We might as well 
face these facts as beat aimlessly about the bush. 

J. H. BuRNHAM. 
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POEMS 


Lark-W ise 


When I behold how men go down to death 

Like moon-thralled Keats, with half their work undone; 
I fear the fleet-foot hour, the hasting sun 

That wastes the rose he opens with his breath. 

The all-unsaid mocks what the too-soon saith; 

Thin starred with rhyme the languid hours run, 

As puff-balls blown they shatter one by one 

Where chill wind blows, where keen frost withereth. 


All is not lost! The earth new flecked with green 
Some semblance wears of immortality, 

Past yonder hill through tortured oaks I see 

The drowsy morning smoulder; soft, unseen, 
The blue-mazed lark pipes to the nascent May, 
Careless of time and death beyond this day. 


FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON. 


cA Quiet Step 


A quiet step upon the place, 

Where green and soft the pasture lay, 
Is felt and then with easy grace 
There passes Spring the cow-path way. 


She bends and nods beneath the tree: 
Her touch is on to stir the hush 
That sleeps the crab-tree’s finery, 
And wakes the oriole and thrush. 


I follow her and wonder why 
Her path leads down the water’s edge— 
And not a road into the sky 
With starting from the water’s edge. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


Yellow Jasmine 


Gold stars have fallen; see, 

They shine with pale daylight fire 
Against the dark trunks of live oaks. 
Eager with their desire 

The bushes tip-toe to get them, 
Wave their green fingers . . . coax. 


To net them 
The grey moss spreads cunningly 
A million webs through the branches. 
If the star fire blanches 
So far from heaven, heaven’s air 
Still clings delicately ; 
From where else could such an odor be 

But from there? 


KATHARINE ALLISON 


espring Meaaow 


Butterflies rejoice to be 
Documenting deity. 


Sipping testament, each goes 
Reassured at every rose. 


Every eager bough is bent, 
Verifying sacrament. 


Learning clarity from on high, 
Little pools rehearse the sky. 


Old in quiet wisdom, trees 
Sink their roots in verities. 


While the daisies dramatize 
Constellations of the skies! 


Louis GINSBERG. 


To a Drift of Oregon Bluejays 


Now come the rain’s intimate swift 
Fingers, and now comes 

The phantasmal blue drift 

Of heaven in crumbs; 


To walk among the wheat blades, preen 
Under dark boughs in 

Apple pumice, and shake silver-green 
Laurel to dripping, and begin 


The first cool burning of the spring; spray 
Jetted rain from their wings, 
Launch stars in the steely-houred day 
And arrows from old springs. 
Howarp McKIntey Cornino. 


Spring 
The air is opal dust and shreds of spun gold; 
Sweetly breathes the south wind, 
And flings a gossamer, diaphanous 
Jade and crystal, from her milky shoulders. 
Pools of grass gleam in every meadow— 
The stark earth is awaking. 
Riotous tulips, vermilion, black and saffron, 
Mingle with the prim hyacinths. 
Clad in a rime of tender malachite and tassels pink and silver, 
The oak of a hundred years is young. 
Oh, the smiles and tears of spring! 
Oh, the hope and wistfulness of youth! 

L. A. Leany. 
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Love Is Like That 


WIFT on the heels of The Second Man comes S. N. Behr- 

man’s second produced play, this time, however, the result 
of a collaboration with Kenyon Nicholson. The general im- 
pression seems to be that Love Is Like That measures up in no 
way to the standard of The Second Man. Perhaps that is a 
fair judgment as far it goes, but something more is needed in 
the way of a tribute to Mr. Behrman’s unfailingly good dia- 
logue which, even in the most languid passages of this play, 
tingles with life and a certain blunt epigrammatic truth. 

As a “modern romantic comedy,” the play suffers from the 
current public attitude toward its theme—the adventures of a 
penniless Russian prince among the newly rich of New York. 
For the moment, I cannot recall any other play with a similar 
character, and yet, to read the reviews, one would think this 
was about the tenth play of its kind this season. All of which 
proves an interesting point, that a situation familiar to most 
playgoers seldom makes good theatrical material unless it en- 
joys sensational or melodramatic qualities as well. Everyone, 
for example, is moderately familiar with the bootlegger-hijacker 
background of the play Broadway. But in that theme you 
have plenty of old-fashioned melodrama. In the present case, 
New Yorkers have either seen or heard about so many noble 
Russian exiles that the theme gives the illusion of being trite. 
To be more exact, it is not handled in a way to reflect fresh 
interest on its main character, either by way of melodrama or 

‘strongly individual characterization, and this sheds the initial 
gloom of familiarity over a theme that, in actual fact, is fairly 
new for the theatre. 

The plot itself fails to contribute much. We go through 
all. the expected scenes of snobbishness on the part of the 
wealthy New Yorkers, of easy democracy on the part of the 
prince, of sentimental reminiscence on the part of the several 
Russians whenever they are alone—all without the deft touches 
which would give the characters, as individuals, the importance 
which they lack as mere types. The one unexpected touch, 
the failure of the prince to win the love of the young American 
heiress, and the last curtain, which leaves him facing a strange 
world alone, give the play its only real distinction, and even 
here the force of drama is lacking in a curious way. 

Against the age-old heresy of the happy ending, it is quite 
safe to say that audiences respond instantly to themes of sacri- 
fice or tragedy where the motive is important enough. In 
popular literature, for example, take the endings of the Pris- 
oner of Zenda or of the Tale of Two Cities. It is one of the 
deepest human instincts to admire sacrifice when it springs from 
high duty. But the ending of Love Is Like That lacks the 
mainspring of a simple fine motive. Cassandra Hopper admires 
Prince Dubriski, and knows the sincerity of his love for her, 
but she simply loves someone else more. If she had loved him, 
and he had given her up for some reason compelling to his own 
standard—shall we say because of some other obligation in his 
life which must be met first?—then that final curtain would 
have colored pathos with heroism, to the assured delight of the 
average audience. In the truest, but far from accepted sense, 
that a happy ending implies some great moral or spiritual 
achievement, we all like that kind of a curtain. But we find 
it in the greatest tragedies as well as in many of the finest 
comedies, and no matter by what name we call it, it is the 


PLAY 


By R. DANA SKINNER 


happiness of a great deed bravely done that sends us out aglow 
with the joy that is common to tears as well as laughter. 

Dudley Digges directed the Behrman-Nicholson play, but 
without the welding magic that so often characterizes his best 
work. The parts are individually well done, but are often in 
different keys. Lucille Watson as Cassandra’s aunt, for exam- 
ple, plays for farce, directing her best lines straight at the audi- 
ence. Ann Davis, so excellent when playing opposite Southern 
in Accused, repeats the interesting quality of her earlier work, 
but with a realism bordering on the tragic mood. Basil Rath- 
bone as the prince is, until that last curtain, the impeccable 
gentleman of high comedy. Right here, then, we have three 
distinct methods crowded into one slightly thin play, with Bar- 
bara Bulgakov adding a touch of romantic fervor as a Russian 
dancer. ‘The total result is entertaining only in spots. 


Wall Street 


HE Stagers, with Edward Goodman as_ director-in- 

chief, have been inactive during the first two-thirds of the 
present season, failing, apparently, to get that measure of en- 
dowment support on which art theatres rely and which their 
own sincere efforts quite richly deserved. They have now come 
to life again with an episodic play by James N. Rosenberg, 
depicting the rise and fall of a not quite believable figure in 
Wall Street. 

John H. Perry starts as a devoted young father in a small 
Massachusetts town, afflicted with a wife whose fear of the 
great city is so overwhelming that she makes him promise if 
he ever reaches moderate success in New York to return at 
once to Nelsonville. When he makes his first quarter of a 
million and refuses to stop there, she packs up and leaves him, 
taking his son with her, and disappears. Many years later, the 
son, wishing to avenge his mother’s fate, returns under an as- 
sumed name to act as his father’s confidential secretary and 
betray him to his financial enemies. After an unmasking, there 
is a temporary reconciliation. Then the son practically forces 
his father’s retirement, proceeds to wreck the firm by “bucket- 
ing,” and in the last scene throws himself out of the window 
while the prematurely decrepit father offers to make good all 
losses, thus proving himself, we suppose, a proud and good old 
sport in spite of everything. 

The play suffers singularly from characters that are both 
overdrawn and underwritten. Overdrawn because they are 
not true to any recognizable types; and underwritten because 
their motivations are not thoroughly enough handled to make 
them convincing even as unusual individuals. In Old English, 
to illustrate, Galsworthy has drawn anything but a type char- 
acter in Heythorp. The old man would never be believable in 
mere outline. He would be sheer caricature. But Galsworthy 
has filled in the outline with such master-strokes of detail that 
Heythorp becomes an individual in his own right, obeying no 
law of type, but challenging any denial of his existence. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Rosenberg intended to create an American Heythorp. 
But, if so, he should have studied Galsworthy’s methods more 
closely. Instead of writing a life history in brief episodes, he 
should have condensed the summary actions of a life in scenes 
long and complete enough to lend reality to John Perry. 

As it stands, the play is full of Wall Street chatter, full of 
abundant satire, but empty of all semblance of persuasive char- 
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acterization. Its straw men bump around the stage uttering 
parrot phrases, striking heroic or villainous attitudes, without 
even the one genius of caricature—resemblance to original type. 

The scenes shift on an ingenious revolving stage wiih fatal THE AEOLIAN COMP ANY 
rapidity, crashing through decades and decorum alike, and fail- INVITES YOU TO VISIT 
ing in the aggregate to give any sense of reality either of 
mood or background. Here and there good bits of acting 
emerge, recalling Mr. Goodman’s workmanlike ability in keep- 
ing all his actors to one mood, but the general pace demanded 
by the text is too rapid to permit minor refinements of business, 
and the dialogue itself is too crude to permit sustained impres- 
sions. Miss Kathryn Kohler in a minor réle contributes the 
best acting. Cleon Throckmorton’s revolving settings are in- 
: teresting, but more as a stunt than as a serious contribution. 


> 


Mr. Pim Passes By 


Y REVIVING one of its older plays, the Theatre Guild 

adds just that much more to the repertory idea. This 
tenuous comedy by A. A. Milne was first presented by the |] 
Guild some years ago with Laura Hope Crews and Erskine 
Sanford in the leading réles. They again play the same parts 
in revival, to the complete delight, be it said, of any lover of 
high comedy. Dudley Digges, as the befuddled husband, 
gives one of those performances so replete with masterly busi- 
ness that you are quite as much captivated by his silences as by 


si 


his rotund speech. ITS NEW HOME 
The comedy, if you remember, hinges on the chance remark AT 
of Mr. Pim—an old codger just “passing by” with a letter of 
introduction—to the effect that he has just seen Jacob Tell- FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-FOURTH ST. 
worthy, first and convict husband of Olivia Marden, still alive. NEW YORK CITY 
This apparently makes George and Olivia bigamists. George “ 


has a conscience about it, Olivia none. Mr. Milne thereupon 
makes George seem ridiculous. With matters at a crisis, Mr. 
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low a herring bone. This helps. But Olivia makes George 
propose all over again, and otherwise blackmails him into con- . 

senting to his daughter’s marriage to a young artist. Then ALFRED HUMAN, Editor 

Mr. Pim has another stroke of memory. The man he met A Few Editorial Opinions of SINGING 
was not named Tellworthy at all—no, quite another name. 

And there you are. Quite Shavian. Quite distorted. journalism.” — Savannah (Ga.) | (Md.) American. — . 
ress. I find these copies of Smvenva 


Fifty pages, well-groomed, il. chatty, interesting, novel and 
lustrated quarto . . . Scholarly, bright. A sprightly independent, 
informed, penetrating and un- Dev. 


The Demise of the Neighborhood 


HE most interesting theatre in New York is about to close, 

after an unexampled record of twelve years of original 
and stimulating work. The Neighborhood Playhouse (will 
anyone ever forget The Dybbuk, or the best of the Grand 
Street Follies, or any of a dozen entrancing things that have 
emerged from this place?) finds itself face to face with a well- 
known law of theatre economics. Its auditorium is so small 
that even when it has so astonishing a success as The Dybbuk 
to its credit, the revenue from the occasional success cannot re- 
place the deficit piled up by the less popular productions. Add 
to this the determination of its directors to keep prices far 
below the Broadway standard, and it is easy to see why a 
theatre miles away from the theatrical centre cannot operate 
without a perpetual annual deficit. In the past, this deficit 
has been met largely by the Misses Alice and Irene Lewisohn, 
who have given unstintingly, not only of their money, but of 
their time and energy to this admirable project. It is under- 
stood that they are contemplating, later on, the opening of a 
similar theatre in a better location and without the inherent 
handicaps of this one. Every theatre lover in New York will 
wish them the success they deserve in this newer enterprise. 


icago American. 

magazine that is daring 
—- to publish such an article 
There is no magazine to put be- as . J. Henderson’s certainly 


side Sincina for freshness of ma- gives ~ things 


afraid editorials —Victor Nielson, 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal. 


terial, honesty, knowledge and to come. ere is in 
scope. SinGinG is often wise, oc- thrown at the devill—Theodore 
casionally witty and always ap- Stearns, New York Telegraph. 


May I add that I feel that Smvoie fills a very 
reai need and I have personally been very much inter- 
ested in watching its developments.—Mother G. Stevens, 
R.S.C.J., Director, Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 
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BOOKS 


Colonel Bob Ingersoll, by Cameron Rogers. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. $3.00. 

R. ROGERS has followed up his fictional biography of 
Walt Whitman, The Magnificent Idler, with a straight- 
forward life of the great agnostic orator. There are no ficti- 
tious incidents here; but the material has been handled, for the 
most part, as a novelist would handle it. And this makes the 
book, very free and fresh. It is throughout eminently readable. 

The opening chapters—though they do not attempt to draw 
any moral—explain the career of the agnostic. Ingersoll’s 
father, handsome, eloquent, and possessed of enormous physical 
strength and vitality, was a Presbyterian minister who, because 
of his furious denunciations of slavery, lost one pulpit after 
another and was obliged to wander from town to town in the 
Middle-West, taking with him his two motherless sons. From 
him, Bob (it is so that Mr. Rogers always refers to his subject) 
derived, in a positive fashion, his magnificent physical presence, 
eloquence, and love of liberty. From him, too, he derived some- 
thing that was of equal importance—though it was negative: 
his abhorrence of religious belief. Ingersoll never lost a pro- 
found reverence for the passionate sincerity of his father’s 
character, and the tenderness of the old man was repaid with 
unfaltering love. But the remorseless rigidity of his father’s 
Calvinism, of a type at once Hebraic and provincial, had its 
natural effect upon a nature that was equally virile and sensi- 
tive, and Bob, along with his brother Clark, escaped at the 
earliest possible moment from the rigors of the Presbyterian 
discipline and theology and the frightful prospect of the Presby- 
terian paradise, “where congregations ne’er break up, and Sab- 
baths never end.” 

But though Ingersoll will be remembered longest as an agnos- 
tic, Mr. Rogers soft-pedals discreetly upon that aspect of his 
career. It is a vivid and varied life that is presented to us: 
Bob's part in the Civil War as colonel of an Illinois regiment of 
cavalry; Bob’s triumphs as a lawyer; and Bob as politician. 

No doubt it was as a lawyer that Ingersoll was greatest; 
but it is as an orator that he is most picturesque. Yet his most 
famous speeches, whether upon politics or religion, when read, 
make him appear always too orotund and frequently something 
very much like a windbag. The famous Chicago speech in 
nomination of Blaine is a case in point. “Like an arméd war- 
rior, like a pluméd knight, James G. Blaine marched down the 
halls of the American Congress and threw his shining lance 
full and fair against the brazen foreheads of the defamers of his 
country and the maligners of his honor.” This is a little too 
much. The style is overdone; and in view of certain financial 
incidents in Blaine’s career it becomes ludicrous. At the con- 
clusion of the speech, Oliver Morton, the Governor of Indiana, 
slapped the orator on the back and said, “My God, Bob, you 
were sublime!’ Bob grinned as he answered, “Oliver, I could 
have made a better speech for you than I did for Blaine.” We 
will let it go at that. 

But if Ingersoll always had the orator’s tendency to lay it on 
a bit thick, he was quite outdone by some of his own admirers. 
After a lecture on Shakespeare, one in his audience declared 
(Ingersoll chuckled over the remark for the rest of his life) : 
“A greater than Shakespeare is his panegyrist.” At another 
time, a professor of Greek in Maine said that if Demosthenes 
was more eloquent than Ingersoll he must have been very badly 
reported. The fact is that Ingersoll’s superb presence and his 
golden voice did the trick. He seems to have been able to 
make men cry merely by remarking that twice two are four. 


New York: 


What emerges from Mr. Rogers’s delightful book is a rich 
and racy personality. A man, a manly man—sagacious, brave, 
kind, honest (with a few minor reservations concerning his 
political career) and humorous. It is impossible to regard 
Ingersoll without liking him. And who could fail to reverence 
the writer of the following letter? “I send you some of the 
most wonderful whisky that ever drove a skeleton from a feast 
or painted landscapes in the brain of man. It is the mingled 
souls of wheat and corn. In it you will find the sunshine and 
the shadow that chased each other over the billowy fields; the 
breath of June; the carol of the lark; the dews of night; the 
wealth of summer and autumn’s rich content, all golden with 
imprisoned light. Drink it and you will hear the voices of 
men and maidens singing the ‘Harvest Home,’ mingled with the 
laughter of children. Drink it and you will feel within your 
blood the starlit dawns, the dreamy, tawny dusks of many per- 
fect days. For forty years this liquid joy has been within the 
happy staves of oak, longing to touch the lips of men.” I am 
told that in 1887, when that letter was written and published 
in New York, the body that corresponded to our own Anti- 
Saloon League met to consider what could be done about it. 
The members of the committee cudgelled their brains for a 
long time in vain. Then it was suggested that the letter should 
be read a second time. After which the committee continued 
its deliberations in a neighboring saloon. 

Mr. Rogers was just the man to be chosen to write this book. 
For he has dealt, with fairness and in no partisan spirit, with 
what Ingersoll did during his life, but has laid the chief em- 
phasis upon what Ingersoll was, a character racy, genial and 
virile. ‘To have made so successful a portrait he must be him- 
self what his subject was, a man. 

THEODORE MAyNarb. 


Daphne Adeanz, by Maurice Baring. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. $2.50. 

T WOULD be an interesting exercise in remedial critical 

gymnastics to try to identify and pin down once for all the 
charm that resides in Maurice Baring’s facile chronicles of the 
well-cushioned classes. It certainly does not derive from his con- 
struction, which is of a Monday-Tuesday order, nor in his in- 
sight, which is seldom better than superficial, nor in his faculty 
for similes. These last seldom rise, in his hands, above the 
obvious, and in the volume under review can produce nothing 
less banal to express a temperamental woman than Vesuvius 
at rest and Vesuvius in eruption. 

Perhaps, when an attempt is made to balance his excellences 
against his shortcomings, poise is the quality that stands out. 
There is much the same pleasure in reading him as in catching 
a level, modulated voice amid a gathering of strident, high- 
pitched talkers, each striving to outspeak the other. What 
the pleasant voice has to say becomes, for the moment, less im- 
portant than the rest to nerves and ear. 

This quality of poise is all the more grateful because it is 
the outward and visible sign of Mr. Baring’s complete at- 
homeness in the world he has chosen to depict. Interested as 
so many Catholic novelists have been before him (Father Hugh 
Benson and the very talented convert who wrote herself John 
Oliver Hobbes are shining exemplars) in the class which fares 
delicately and lives high, Mr. Baring handles his own folk 
without any empressement. He knows, as Thackeray guessed 
before verifying his theory, that they talk oftener of their stom- 
achs than their souls, that the Merry Widow means (or meant) 
more to them than a fugue by Bach, that they are more at home 
in gossip about lovers than in lofty speculations upon love—in 
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a word, that the proportion of high- and low-browedness re- 
mains a constant regardless of the milieu selected. Neverthe- 
less, taking advantage of the easy manners and freedom from 
meaner cares which are a social inheritance, he gives us novels 
that never sink below a certain level of distinction. 

Daphne Adeane is in her grave and no more than a memory 
when the story opens, at a date that one would place roughly 
about 1905. But a legend that has grown up around her per- 
sonality and power over men renders her none the less the pro- 
tagonist in Mr. Baring’s novel. Daphne’s husband is a recluse, 
entirely devoted to her memory and keeping the room in which 
she was taken with her last illness locked and shuttered against 
the world. Two men, a writer and a distinguished doctor, who 
were rivals for her platonic preferences, share the cult with him. 

A resemblance that none can explain but none miss seeing, 
between the dead woman and Fanny Choyce, a young matron 
not too happily married, makes the latter the inheritor of all this 
devotion. Fanny has been the unwitting victim of a marriage 
of convenience. Deeply in love with her husband, a Liberal 
member of Parliament, she discovers that a liaison with a 
married woman has persisted up to the very threshold of 
marriage, and her affection cannot survive the discovery. Duty 
and a certain fastidiousness from which none of Mr. Baring’s 
people are quite exempt, keep the philanderings that cover 
many years platonic affairs. But war comes. Her husband is 
reported missing on the Belgian front. An affinity with Dr. 
Frank Greene that has grown up during hospital service in 
Boulogne drifts into life in common. Marriage is about to 
regularize the position when the lost aviator returns, his memory 
restored, and the novel ends upon a note of renunciation. 

Catholic ideology prevails throughout Mr. Baring’s new 
novel. The legendary Daphne was a pietist, with a domestic 
chapel all her own for meditation and prayer. Hyacinth Wake, 
Michael Choyce’s mistress, was a member of the older Church, 
and an access of conscience on her part was the main factor in 
the rupture. At the crisis of her own fate, it is a long conversa- 
tion with Father Rendall, Hyacinth’s confessor, that arouses 
Fanny’s misgivings and helps her to take the harder way. All 
these things would seem at first sight to place Daphne Adeane 
well within the category of authentic Catholic fiction. If they fail, 
it is the opinion of the present writer that they fail because they 
are rather adornments than an inherent part of its structure. 
What is inherent has been so well put by Miss Agnes Repplier 
in a review of Mr. Baring’s former novel, Cat’s Cradle, pub- 
lished in these columns, and is so applicable to his latest effort, 
that I make no excuse for repeating it: ““The only serious occu- 
pation of all these men and women is to fall in love, and they 
invariably fall in love with persons who are already provided 
with the one husband or the one wife whom law and custom 
permit . . . nothing save love seems to interest them, which is 
a pity.” 

So new, indeed, to Catholic readers of English and American 
literature is the association of their own religious issues with 
mundane love, that the tendency to claim as their own any 
romance of distinction in which justice is done them is easily 
understandable. But those at all acquainted with continental 
fiction will be more deliberate in judgment. The “whiff of 
incense” which Hugo’s lieutenant Gillenormand thought gave 
such savor to an amourette, is an old, old discovery on the 
French side of the Straits of Dover. It infests many novels 
that are far from edifying and a still greater number that are 
far from convincing. The eminent critic M. Emil Baumann, 
writing in a recent issue of La Vie Catholique on The Crisis 
in the Novel, had something to say that might well be taken 
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to heart by writers in England or America who keep the Catho- 
lic novel before them as an enduring ambition. “Many Catholic 
artists,” said M. Baumann, “are no more than religious moral- 
ists. ‘Their work is Catholic in its conclusions . . . but not in 
its creative principle. And the reason is that these writers have 
a conception of their art in no wise different, at bottom, from 
that with which they reproach their adversaries.” 
Henry LONGAN STUART. 


Humanizing Education, by Samuel D. Schmalhausen. New 
York: New Education Publishing Company. $2.50. 

Adult Education, by Joseph K. Hart. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. $2.75. 

ARAH LUMPKIN was a student of industrial problems 

in Newtown College for Women. She was deeply inter- 
ested in learning about how the other half of the world lives— 
and why, Her notebooks were filled with materials from read- 
ings and lectures. Her teachers were proud of her. 

She lived in The City. While she was at home for the mid- 
winter holidays, she decided to visit some of the big factories 
in order to get materials for her college work. At the great 
clothing shops of the G. M. and C. Company, she was shown 
through by a member of the personnel department. Presently 
they came to a sewing-room where piece-work was obviously 
going on. “Oh, you do piece-work here, do you?” exclaimed 
Miss Lumpkin. “Yes,” replied her guide, “we do piece-work 
in this department. What’s wrong with piece-work ?” 

“Well,” was the retort, “there’s something wrong with it, 
I know. I can’t quite remember what it is; but if I had my 
notebooks here I could tell you!” 

This anecdote, taken from Professor Hart’s new book, will 
be accepted by any honest educator as an illustration of the 
manner in which our best institutions of learning so often fail 
to educate. It affords a glimpse of their seamy side; and while 
we may admit that there is a more decorous side as well, it is 
not only. legitimate but necessary for us to inquire just why 
that seamy side must exist at all. 

The reason for the existence of Sarah Lumpkin is not to be 
discovered in any superficial defects in school or university 
organization. It lies rather in the motives which actuate many 
of our guardians, administrators and teachers, as well as our 
pupils. One of these motives is vanity. Parents wish to dem- 
onstrate the high quality of the endowments which they have 
transmitted to their offspring; they wish to point with pride 
to their own accomplishments as progenitors, and are conse- 
quently not interested in any progress of the individual child, 
for its own sake. 

Again, the state or the community, wishing to perpetuate 
itself with all its vices, is interested primarily in turning out 
good (that is to say, acquiescent) citizens and patriots, all 
stamped according to the same pattern—not in assisting in the 
production of active, original minds, which are too often felt 
to be the enemies of an established political or economic order. 
As to the pupils and students themselves, they too often seek 
information and training merely as means toward the acqui- 
sition of social distinction and wealth. These are, to a deplor- 
ably large extent, the motives which drive the raw material 
into our schools; and our officers of instruction necessarily find 
themselves unable to remain unaffected by them. 

These tendencies, successful and valuable as their results may 
occasionally turn out to be, operate to obscure, if not to negate 
or oppose, the main function of education, in the better sense 
of that term. An education should add to the student’s compre- 


hension and understanding of the truth, and should enable him 
to plan, and as far as possible to live, his life accordingly. Our 
present systems do this only by the way, incidentally and at 
haphazard, if at all. We somehow trust that this primary 
cultural function of education will be fulfilled if its secondary, 
practical functions are only sufficiently exercised. It is this 
fallacy of intention which accounts, in the end, for Sarah 
Lumpkin. 

We cannot go on expecting our students to form them- 
selves into a future generation which will rise superior to our- 
selves, if we systematically train them to cherish only our own 
low ideals. In order to improve matters, we must operate on 
the motives of ourselves, of our own adult communities. 

The rapid succession of somewhat radical books on this sub- 
ject which have followed the publication of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell’s Education and the Good Life is indicative of a 
healthily growing consciousness of this need of a general move- 
ment toward an intelligent adult and community education, 
Of the two before us now, Mr. Schmalhausen’s volume is 
largely a wasted effort. It is an inconsecutive, incoherent, fre- 
quently absurd diatribe against things as they are, especially in 
our public schools. The best that one can say about it is that 
its author is undoubtedly sincere. He was dismissed from the 
teaching staff of the De Witt Clinton High School during the 
panicky days of the war, and has not yet recovered his poise. 
His good arguments are hopelessly vitiated by his too violent 
apostrophes, by his puerile ejaculations and exclamations. 
Humanizing Education is an example of a good theme swamped 
under a turgid and noisome flood of soap-box oratory. 

Professor Hart’s book, on the other hand, is an exceedingly 
valuable, because logical, statement of the radical position. It 
emphasizes the necessity for living, as well as professing, ideals 
of freedom. It insists that education must take account of the 
‘hours which the child and the student spend outside the school 
and in the inescapable stream of the life of the community. It 
points out that “we are the best educated people in the world 
with respect to incidental matters and the endless details of ex- 
istence; and the least educated as to what all these things 
signify.” And it administers a much-needed and devastating 
criticism of the mechanistic psychology underlying the current 


vogue of intelligence tests. Ernest BrEeNNECKE, JR. 


The Beloved Physician: Sir James Mackenzie, by R. Macnair 
Wilson. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

NE of the most characteristic gestures of our time is the 

effort to be rid of the static conceptions that restricted 
the philosophy, the art, the physics even, of our forbears, and to 
replace them by symbols at least, if not actual representations 
of a moving, living type. It is more than an accident that 
Einstein and Bergson lived in the same generation, Rodin and 
Monet in the same city. Our science shares with art this pre- 
occupation. Speaking in frankly medical terms, this is the day 
when physiology casts loose the trammels of anatomy, and we 
study disease in action more enthusiastically than in the dead- 
house. 

It was a strenuous task, this, to found the physiology of 
heart diseases and to place on record what might be termed the 
life history of the heart, scornful of the anatomical “murmurs” 
of the big-wigs. And it was done, as so much of man’s best 
work is done, in the cloister of a secluded mind. A country 
doctor of Burnley (who ever heard of Burnley?) a Scot, 
watched and waited and recorded what happened through the 
lifetime of his patients. Life was his laboratory, the polygraph 
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of his invention, almost his only tool. After a quarter century 
of this toil the world was at his feet. He moved to Harley 
Street, temple of British consultants, and then to prove himself 
truly great, finding the life of an idol a stagnant one, he crept 
back to the country to end his days, as he had begun them, as 
a country practitioner. 

“If you ask what is the first step in the way of truth, I 
answer humility. If you ask what is the second, I say humility. 
If you ask what is the third, I answer the same—humility.” 
Thus in his old age he knocks at the door of each astounded 
doctor in the town of St. Andrew’s and begs that he may help. 
“Here on their doorsteps stood the most renowned physician of 
his age, a man whose name had become almost a legend, asking 
to be permitted to undertake on their behalf a little of the bur- 
den of family practice in a small Scottish town. It took their 
breath away.” Small wonder! 

The subject is a bit large for the hand of the author. But 
in spite of the worship, in spite of the hatred of the embattled 
consultants (who seem—in the telling—incapable of either 
perception or ratiocination) Sir James looms out of the narra- 
tive, gigantic. You could find no better book to give your 
son, if his interest be medicine. 

Epwarp L. Keyes. 


Cantica Natalia, $75.00; Pertinent and Impertinent, $4.50; 
Common Carol Book, $4.50; Judas, $3.00; Manual for Domin- 
ican Lay Brothers, $0.80. New York: Saint Dominic’s Press. 

HE productions of Saint Dominic’s Press for 1926 offer 

the usual variety of subject-matter, the usual excellence of 
printing, writing, and woodcuts. All this is especially notable 
in Cantica Natalia, a folio collection of twenty Christmas 
carols, and the most ambitious work the Press has ever done. 
All save one carol, Childing of a Maiden Bright, are in Latin: 
they are reprinted from two French collections of hymns for 
processions, the Cowley Carol Book, the Manuale Precum, and 
the Processional of the nuns of Chester. In all cases but two, 
the plain-chant notation is given. ‘These are some of the bare 
facts about Cantica Natalia: in speaking of the paper, printing, 
and woodcuts, one can only say that it seems no finer work 
could be done, save by hand. Many of the woodcuts are by 
Desmond Chute, reproduced in color from Songs to Our Lady 
of Silence. Others are new, and almost equally remarkable. 
That simplicity, balance, and rhythm of line and mass which 
we admire in Chinese, Egyptian, early Greek, and the best 
modern art, characterizes such pictures as the Flight into Egypt 
and Bernardette kneeling before Our Lady. 

Pertinent and Impertinent is a medley of religious, humorous, 
and political verse, decorated with interesting engravings by 
Chute, Jones, and Purney. Perhaps the finest of these represents 
purgatory being emptied by the Sacrifice of the Mass and the 
prayers of Our Lady. The verse strikes varied notes: naiveté, 
delicate fantasy, invective, worship, and the simplicity of carols. 
Among the poems are a mystery play on Bethlehem and a 
miracle play on Saint Sebastian. The religious poems vary 
from odes in the manner of Vaughn and Thompson to carols, 
such as Our Lady Was a Milkmaid. There are denunciations 
of the capitalist system; and again, nursery rhymes, and ironical 
witticisms in verse. 

The Common Carol Book has much the same material as 
Cantica Natalia, save that it includes several Easter and 
Christmas carols in English. The plain-chant notation is less 
complete than in the larger book, but there are more illustra- 
tions. It is as perfect a book, on a smaller scale. Judas is a 


ON -TI-ORA CATSKILLS 


SUPERIOR CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Horseback riding. Swimming. Boating. Tennis. Camping trips. 
Expert supervision. Complete equipment. Modern sanitation. 
Restricted membership. Catholic Chapel and Resident Chaplain 


MISS JOSEPHINE COWHEY 
730 Riverside Drive hone Edgecombe 1942 New York, N. Y. 


CAMP RIP VAN WINKLE 


Select Mountain Camp for Boys—in the Catskills 

Extensive grounds. Completely equipped. Electrically lighted bungalows. 

Modern plumbing. Experienced counsellors. Every land and water sport. 

Horseback riding. Woodcraft. Radio. Library. Tutoring. Private Chapel. 
Resident Chaplain. 

A. M. COWHEY, A.B., 730 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 

Telephone: Edgecombe 1942 


| TWO WORTHWHILE BOOKS | 


The Inquisition 
By A. L. MAYCOCK 


Introduction by 
FATHER RONALD KNOX 


The Inquisition is considered by many as the dark 
spot in the history of the Roman Catholic Church. 
How just is this judgment? Maycock presents an un- 
biased study of mediaeval heresy and of the means 
taken to combat it. Heresy was a crime in the eyes of 
the State as well as a sin in the eyes of the Church. 
The Inquisition was an ecclesiastical tribunal to determine 
what was heresy and who was heretical. The whole prob- 
lem is brilliantly set forth and analyzed. The volume 
bears the official Imprimatur of the Roman Catholic 
Church. $4.00 


. My Thirty Years , 


of Friendships 


By SALVATORE CORTESI 


Behind the scenes in Rome, with special reference to 
Americans abroad. Cortesi is and has been a brilliant 
press correspondent for a quarter of a century both 
in Europe and America, and seldom has a book con- 
tained so much entertainment about so varied a group 
of interesting and famous personalities. Roosevelt and 
the Vatican, Salvini, Bernhardt, Bismark and many 
other events and people live in its pages. $3.50 
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mystery play in simple, vigorous verse, with many stabs at mod- 
ern business: it is another masterpiece of printing. Finally, in 
the Manual for Dominican Lay Brothers, we have a charming 
paper-covered volume, containing not only their Rule, but the 
manner of serving Mass, numerous Dominican liturgical prayers, 
and the Rule of Saint Augustine. 

Here is a press run by devout Catholics, tertiaries of Saint 
Dominic, producing work not surpassed by any secular artists. 
This is a matter of importance, not only to lovers of art, but 
to those who would convert the youth of today: which, in 
religion as in other matters, has thrown overboard the absurdi- 
ties of post-mediaeval times, in search of what is real. 

RicHaArp Linn EbSALL. 


East Side, West Side, by Felix Reisenberg. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.50. 

HAT is The City? Essentially it is a large collection of 

dwellings placed so close together as to be practically 
continuous. In the nature of things, the dwellers in these build- 
ings will present a great variety of persons, desires, habits, and 
the greatest city of the western world will differ from any 
other only in being larger. 

Captain Reisenberg has attempted a novel of which the hero 
is our metropolis; in so far as the hero keeps his place, the 
novel is all very well, but as soon as the hero ceases to be a 
physical city and begins to be a spiritual person, the task fails. 
The book contains a fair number of pen sketches of city life 
which are as well done as such writing can be; it holds one’s 
attention admirably; if it is accurate (I cannot vouch for this) 
it might be called a social document. Apart from these merits, 
which will undoubtedly put it through enough editions to make 
it a financial success, Captain Reisenberg’s book has little to be 
said for it. 

The people with whom it deals may be human beings; if they 
are, I, at least, have never met any like them. Josephine Lam- 
bert, the heroine, is cast from the mold of a lady of fashion 
after which anyone who had never met a “Van Horn” in the 
flesh might imagine all such creatures to be formed—perfectly 
cold, scheming, calculating for her own ends, which are com- 
fort, luxury, pride, and satisfaction of sex desires. John Breen, 
the nominal hero, is such a mixture of wild romanticism and 
go-gettiveness as to be perfectly unreal. Only the minor char- 
acters have any life—Pug Malone, Mrs. Breen, the Lipvitches. 

Serious particular criticism of such a book is rather futile. 
The real complaint one must have against East Side, West Side 
is far more general. The novel, which on every page lays 
claim to being “significant,” has no real significance whatever, 
because it is deeply imbued with the spirit inherent in much 
modern literature—the conviction that the whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts. Expressed in another way, this is 
only the pathetic fallacy—the attribution on the part of the 
author to some inanimate object, in this case New York City, 
of characteristics originating in the author himself. Instead of 
being concerned with persons and their interrelations, we are 
thrown into a vague evolutionary optimism which enticipates 
the time when plenty will be common and the poor will be only 
the poor in spirit or in mind. All this is mixed with bitter 
realism: excellently written passages on New York politics, the 
reflection that after all, “Tammany, reform, Tammany, re- 
form, Tammany” sums up New York’s history. 

Not to dwell upon the confusion inherent in all this, one 
must question the optimism. Are human beings happy in direct 
ratio to the comforts and conveniences they enjoy? And if this 
be granted, is it good art to attribute to a city some mystical 


personality striving vaguely toward its golden dream of better 
and ever better physical conditions? That is, after all, a ques- 
tion underlying all modern criticism: whether it is the function 
of literary art to deal with life, or to become an underling of 


the highly dubious science of sociology. 
H. L. Binsse. 


Her Majesty, by E. Thornton Cook. New York E. P. 
Dutton and Company. $6.00. 

N A handsomely illustrated volume, E. Thornton Cook 

gives the life-story of the queens of England from the reign 
of Matilda of Flanders, the Norman queen, down to the com- 
ing of Alexandra, “the sea-king’s daughter.” The calendar 
of royal ladies starts off with the beating administered by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to the haughty Matilda, who scorned him 
as the son of a tanner’s daughter and who later succumbed to 
his martial courting. 

Then we read of Edith Matilda of Scotland, queen consort 
of Henry I, whose early life was spent in the disguise of a nun 
and who came forth when the skies cleared for her royal 
nuptials. The Plantagenets come on the scene with the lively, 
romantic Eleanora of Aquitaine, friend and patron of Proven- 
cal troubadours, and granddaughter of the gay old Duke Wil- 
liam, whose character she inherited. At the age of seventy, 
her son Richard Lion-Heart made her regent of England 
during his long absence in the Holy Land. She finally decided, 
near the end of her days, to take the convent veil. Her de- 
scription of herself remains: “Eleanora, by the wrath of God, 
Queen of England.” 

A long line of variegated queens files down the ages! The 
crusading queen, Berengaria of Navarre; the Lady of Gay 
Provence, Eleanor; the Faithful Eleanora of Castile; the Good 
without Lack Marguerite of France; the She-Wolf Isabella 
of France; the Little Queen, Isabella of Valois; the Witchcraft 
queen, Johanna of Navarre; The Rose-Red Queen Margaret 
of Anjou; The Widow-woman of England, Elizabeth Wood- 
ville; the Pageant Queen, Ann Neville; the Nine Days Queen, 
Jane Grey; the Sister Queens, Mary and Anne; the Injured 
Queen, Caroline of Brunswick. We reach a feminine climax 
in the Great White Queen Victoria and her lovely successor 
Alexandra. 

The material gathered and arranged in Mr. Cook’s volume 
may be welcomed by the reader not only as romance, but as a 
handy historical compilation. 

Roperick GILL. 


As Man to Man: Adventures of a Commuter, by Condé B. 
Pallen. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

OST Catholics have frequently encountered the interest 

and curiosity of their non-Catholic friends and neighbors 
regarding the tenets and practices of the Church. There is 
always some Episcopalian, Baptist or Methodist to lean over 
the back-yard fence to ask: What is a mission? Why do you 
fast in Lent? What is the communion of saints? Why do 
you put ashes on your forehead ?—and a thousand other ques- 
tions, sometimes foolish, sometimes serious enough for the ques- 
tioner, and sometimes difficult for the uninstructed Catholic to 
answer properly. 

Dr. Pallen, in his years of commuting, has met these early 
morning and dewy-eye questioners: he has known how to re- 
solve their difficulties, turn back the fire upon his jokers, and 
unravel the skein of misinformation and error which, blacker 
than the smoke from the locomotive, cloud the mental atmos- 
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phere of so many of our good fellow-citizens. His book is a 
diary of these encounters, and it will instruct as well as amuse 
many who will still go on questioning to the end. 


Tuomas WALSH. 


Harangue, by Garet Garrett. New York: £. P. Dutton 
and Company. $2.00. 


HIS latest novel of Garet Garrett’s is one of the most ar- 

resting and original of this year’s crop of Amercan novels. 
It is an exciting dramatization of the intellectual and social 
problems which prevail in the more experimental state govern- 
ments of the Middle-West and the Northwest. As Garet Gar- 
rett is one of the most brilliant financial writers in the coun- 
try, Harangue illuminates this adventure in government codp- 
eration with discerning comments upon producing and market- 
ing. It tells of men’s efforts to fight predatory railroad inter- 
ests and corrupt politics, and to build a new order, and it is not 
only stimulating in its byplay of human reactions, but utterly 
engrossing as a tall tale. 

Mr. Garrett introduces his novel with a short preface that 
observes that “man is the only animal that can think as if. 
Hence the Arabian Nights, the flying carpet, the pyramids, 
the zodiac, the artifacts, discontent, utopias, and politics. He 
says, Lo! and the world is not there. Or Lo! again, and he 
is not there.” Harangue then proceeds to give an exposition of 
these remarks. Jael Saint-Leon is the only daughter of her 
fabulously rich father. She had been left his entire fortune. 
In solving the problem of what to do with her large income, 
she had turned her money and effort toward the needs of social 
life. Her home in the slums was a salon of the intellectuals. 
Every budding cause sought her aid. 

She lent her wealth to back the New Freedom venture—a 
disguise for the Non-Partisan League of the West. Here 
we are given a charming picture of intellectuals and farmers 
bucking up against human nature and its vices to establish a 
reformed state. No doubt many of the characters are drawn 
from actual people. It is ironic to see the intellectuals who 
have escaped from dogma restricting their thought with a new 
dogma of their own. ‘The characterizations of Plaino, the 
hard-headed banker; Fitzgerald, the intellectual; Capuchin, the 
spellbinder; Semicorn, the wobbly, are excellent portraits. 


Epwin CLARK. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Harvey WicKHAM is an American journalist residing in Italy. 

Henry SoMERVILLE, a writer on economics, is on correspondent 
for the Toronto Star. 

CuarLes OLuFr OLsEN is a feature writer for The Oregonian. 

JosepH Cayton, an Englishman, is the author of Economics for 
Christians; and The Historical Basis of Anglicanism. 

Mary E. MAyYDWELL, a new contributor to The Commonweal, is a re- 
sident of Chartres, in France. 

WILFRED CHILDE, poet and essayist, is the author of The Gothic Rose. 

FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON is a poet and contributor of children’s 
stories to the magazines. 

RayMonpD Kresensky is a Chicago poet. 

KatHaRINE ALLIson MacLean, RutH Lancranp Hovsere, and H. L. 
BinsseE make their first appearance in The Commonweal. 

Louis GINSBERG is a_poet contributin to American magazines and 
teaching English in the Paterson High School. 

Howarp McKinzey Cornina is a contemporary American poet. 

Rev. L. A. Leany, S.J., is a member of the faculty of the St. Louis 
University High School. 

THeoporE Maynarp is an English essayist and novelist residi: 
in the United States. He is the author of Drums of Defeat; 
Modern Book of Catholic Verse. 

Ernest BrenNECKE, Jr., author of a study on Thomas Hardy, is a 
lecturer in English in Columbia Universit 

Dr. Epwarp L. Keyes is professor a Urological Surgery in_Cornell 
University Medical School and president of the erican Social Hygiene 

ssociation. 

Ricuarp Linn Epsatt is a critic and 

Roperick GILL is an occasional Seales to The Commonweal in 
Prose and verse. 

Epwin Crark is a New York reviewer of fiction and literature. 


MARY’S MANOR 
Formerly “PINE BANK” Estate 
MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
A Select Boarding School for Youn pe Bir 
Full High School Course. Two-Year Post- a Course 


exclusively in French. 
Address: Rev. Mother, P. O. READVILLE, Mass. 


M° CARTHY & SIMON ine 


7-9 WEST STREET 


JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE 
«Nw York» 
Caps—Gowns—Hoods 
School and College Uniforms and Gym Apparel 
Quality Apparel—Specialized Service—Moderate Prices 


S les on Request 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGB OF THE SACRED HEART 
SUMMER SESSION une 27th—August 6th 


Special Course by—RT. REV. ABBOT DOM FERRETTI, 0.8.3. 


Gregorian Chant I, II—Gregorian Accompaniment I, II 
Choir Conductin and Liturgical 
Justine Ward Method of Teaching Music, I, Il, III, IV 


Each course merits 2 C Credits 
For further information 


Estate Suitable for a Religious Community 


For Sale 


Twenty acre estate on the Hudson—an hour and a half 
ride from New York City—private and secluded—main 


building of twenty-one rooms completely furnished— 
grounds and other buildings in perfect condition—ideal 
for a religious Community. 


Information and particulars sent on request. Write to Bex X, 
The Commonweai, Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


MOUNT ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Under the direction of the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. 
A standard the Educational the of 


Certificates 
University of the State of New York. 


COLLEGE: Four-year Courses leading to Baccalaureate degrees. 
CONSERVATORIES of MUSIC and ART: Diploma Courses. Supervisors 


and 
HOME ECONOMICS: Cooking. Sewing. Household Arts. 
COMMERCIAL and SECRETARIAL COURSES. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Ideal location. Si Pineries. 
Thorow, 
Address: OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
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ULINE ACADEMY —— 


Concourse (East 165th Street), New York City 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day Pupils 


Boys admitted to the Elementary Departments 
Chartered by the University of the State of New York 


LADYCLIFF ACADEMY 


Highland Falls, N. Y. 

Chartered Regents School for Girls 

Military Training in Small Boy’s Dept. 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 


93th and Throop Streets, LONGWOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Accredited Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame 


ACADEMIC COURSE—Prepares for College or Normal 
Entrance 
MUSIC—Conservatory Methods in Piano, Violin and Vocal 


Hlount St. Michael’s 


NEW YORK’S NEWEST AND MOST UP-TO-DATE 
SCHOOL 


CONDUCTED by the MARIST BROTHERS of the SCHOOLS 


Select Boarding and Day School for Boys 


HIGH SCHOOL, GRAMMAR, PRIMARY 
W onderful Location—Twenty-two Acres—Terms Reasonable 


Nereid (East 238th St.) and Murdock Aves. 
Bronx, New York City 
Write or Phone: FAIRBANKS 2013 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE | 


FOUNDED 1637 


FRANKFORT AND JACOB STREETS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CATALOGUES, MAGAZINES, BOOKS 
AND COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Death-Bed Visions, by Sir William Barrett. London: 
Methuen and Company. $1.00. 


T Hose familiar with the book, On the Threshold of the 
Unseen, are aware that its late author was careful in his selec- 
tion of instances and cautions in drawing arguments from them, 
The same virtues are discernable in this posthumous volume. 
It deals with those cases, very common in melodramatic fiction 
and apparently not infrequent in real life, in which dying per- 
sons seem to pierce the veil between this world and the next, 
and to see dead friends awaiting them on the other side. That 
they really believe this is unquestionable, though in the majority 
of cases the vision is not shared by those around the death-bed. 
It may, then, be mere illusion; but one group of cases submitted, 
very puzzling to holders of that hypothesis, is that of persons 
who have claimed to see, amongst others well-known to be 
dead, those- whom they believed to be alive. ‘The matter is 
reported with ample certification, and certainly does not seem 
to fit in with a theory of mere illusion. What is curious in the 
record, however, is the fact that all those who reappear, even 
those persons who admittedly might require at least some purga- 
torial cleansing, seem to have gone straight to heaven, and 
come thence or are shown there in the vision. The book is 
worth study, for the subject is one much discussed today. As 
a foot-note it may be remarked that no Catholics figure amongst 
those vouchsafed these visiois. 


The Ecclesiastical Year, by Reverend John Rickaby, 8. J. 
New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $1.35. 


FATHER RICKABY’S new book in the My Bookcase 
Series, gives the reader “the inner meaning and spirit of the 
great cycle of feasts that are brought before him in the course 
of the year.” The services to religious truth of the brothers, 
Father Joseph and Father John Rickaby, now in their eightieth 
year, have been manifold, including works in the Stonyhurst 
Series on First Principles of Knowledge and General Meta- 
physics, and constant contributions to American and English 
magazines. The Ecclesiastical Year contains learned and help- 
ful chapters on feasts like those of Epiphany, Candlemas, Pente- 
cost, All Saints and The Immaculate Conception, providing 
useful and interesting matter for priest as well as layman. 


Histoire de France, by A. Malet and Paul Rice Doolin. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.00. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of Malet’s standard texts on French 
history is offered by Doubleday, Page and Company as the first 
of a series of books they are to publish in the French language 
for American readers. The choice made is very good. Al- 
though Malet’s work is designed for the classroom and so 
cannot preserve the narrative charm of such treatises as Bain- 
ville’s, it is nevertheless readable and excellently organized. A 
spirit of impartiality is maintained, and the stress is laid on 
matters of real importance. One may well note also the 
attractive format of the book. Printing, paper and binding 
are much better than anything one could hope to import from 
Paris just now at anything like the same price. 


The Commonweal would greatly appreciate the receipt of 
copies of Number 13, Volume V, from any of its readers who 
may possess extra copies of this number. 
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Reformation in Dublin, The: Myles V. Ronan 
Henry Longan Stuart 
Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America, The: Clark 
Bertram C. A. Windle 
Religion in the Making: Alfred North Whitehead 
John S. Middleton 
Representative Catholic Essays: George Carver and Ellen M. 


Revelry: Samuel Hopkins Adams........ Ernest F. Boddington 
Road Round Ireland, The: Padraic Colum...... Agnes Repplier 
Rome and the Renaissance: Julian Klaczko.............. SF. 
Runes and Cadences: R. Emmet Kennedy........ Thomas Walsh 
Saint Dominic’s Press Productions........ Richard Linn Edsall 
Sam Noble, Able Seaman................. Benjamin R. C. Low 
serdonyx: Danford Barney... Thomas Walsh 


Science, Religion, and Reality: Joseph Needham 


Bertram C. A. Windle 
Selected Poems: Arthur Davison Ficke........ Thomas Walsh 


Selected Poems: 


Selected Poems of Edith M. Thomas: Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


Robert W. Morse 
Shen of the Sea: Arthur Bowie Chrismas........ Paul Crowley 
Short Talks with the Dead: Hilaire Belloc...... Gladys Graham 
Silhouettes Against the Sun: Arthur Crew Inman 
Thomas Walsh 
Singing Soldiers: John J. Niles.............. Grenville Vernon 
Six Fundamentals of Religion: J. A. McClorey 
George D. Meadows 
Shaski: Ide. Robert Innes Center 
Social Theories of the Middle Ages: Bede Garrett........ 7G 
Some New Light on Chaucer: J. M. Manly...... George Carver 
South Africans, The: Sarah Gertrude Millin. .E. Forbes Dawson 
Spell Land: Sheila Kaye-Smith.......... Ernest F. Boddington 
Spenser: Paul Crowley 
Spiritual Songs: Hugh F. Blunt................ Thomas Walsh 
Star-Gatherer: Jamie Sexton Holme........... Thomas Walsh 
Stepchildren of Music: Eric Blom........ Walter V. Anderson 
Study of the Bible, The: L. C. Fillion.......... Joseph M. Egan 
Sylvia of the Minute: Helen R. Martin..... Sister M. Eleanore 
Tampico: Joseph Hergesheimer.................: Lita Seamon 
Tar: Sherwood Anderton... Theodore Maynard 
That Last Infirmity: Charles Brackett....Kathryn White Ryan 
This Believing World: Lewis Browne...Bertram C. A. Windle 
Today and Tomorrow: Henry Ford........... Padraic Colum 
Trail of the White Knight, The: Bruce Graeme 
Lurton Blassingame 
Translations and Tomfooleries: Bernard Shaw 
Ernest Brennecke, Jr. 
Travel and Adventure in Many Lands: Cecil Gosling 
Thomas Walsh 
Travels of Marco Polo, The: Introduction by John Masefield 
Theodore Maynard 
Treasuré Ship, Thes Edwin Clark 
Turkey: Arnold J. Toynbee and Kenneth B. Kirkwood 
Gouverneur Paulding 
Two Sisters, The: H..E, Edwin Clark 
Unrisen Morrow, The: Mary Sinton Leitch...... Thomas Walsh 
Up from Methodism: Herbert Asbury.......... Robert R. Hull 
Values of Catholic Faith: Reverend Latta Griswold 
Robert Patterson 
Variety: George N. Shuster 
Verses New and Old: John Galsworthy......... Thomas Walsh 
Victor Emmanuel II and the Union of Italy: C. S. Forester 
Frederick H. Martens 
Victorian American, A: Herbert S. Gorman..... Roderick Gill 
Vogel Wunderlich: Heinrich Luhmann........... Paul Crowley 
Vrouw Knickerbocker: Maud Stewart Welch 
Thomas F. Meehan 
Wayfarer in Sweden, A: Frederic Whyte...... Thomas Walsh 
Wedlock: Joseph Lita Seamon 
What About North Africa?: Hamish McLaurin 
Roderick Gill 
White Music: Arthur Truman Merrill.......... Thomas Walsh 
Whitman: Emery Halloway................ George N. Shuster 
Wind-Tossed Leaves: Victor Zorin............ Thomas Walsh 
Winnie-The-Pooh: A. A. Milne............ John M. Kenny, Jr. 
Winnowed Wisdom: Stephen Leacock......... J. M. Kenny, Jr. 
With Him in Mind: Very Reverend Monsignor J. L. J. Kirlin 
Katherine Brégy 
Words Ancient and Modern: Ernest Weekley 
Richard Linn Edsall 
World’s Debt to the Irish, The: James J. Walsh 
Henry Longan Stuart 
Wunder im Weltall: Paul & 
Year at Miss Austin’s, A: Ethel Comstock Bridgman 
Sister M. Eleanore 
Young Anarchy: Philip Gibbs........... Frederick H. Martens 
Zulu Trail, The: Major Charles Gilson........ Martha Bayard 
Dramatic Reviews by R. Dana Skinner 
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Mr. Pim Passes By 
Ned McCobb’s Daughter 


Bye Bye Bonnie 


Play’s the Thing, The 


Constant. Nymph, The 
Constant Wife, The 
Crown Prince, The 
Daisy Mayme 
Damn the Tears 
Demise of the Neighborhood, The 
Devil in the Cheese, The 


Ramblers, The 
Sam Abramovitch 
Saturday Night 
Saturday’s Children 
Second Man, The 
Silver Cord, The 


Spread Eagle 


Straw Hat, The 
Thou Desperate "Pilot 
Three Sisters 
Trelawny of the Wells 
Trumpet Shall Sound, The 


Her Cardboard Lover 


John Gabriel Borkman 
Lady in Love, A 
La Locandiera 
Legend of Leonora, The 
Loud Speaker 
Love Is Like That 
Lyric Drama at the Neighborhood 


White Wings 


La Finta Giardiniera 


What Never Dies 


Wooden Kimono, The 


Master-Builder, The 


Miss Le Gallienne’s Season 
Money from Home 
Moscow Habima Theatre, The 
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Good Counsel College 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Registered by the University" of the State 
of New York with power to confer degrees. 
Pedagogical courses. Excellent ‘ocation, forty 
minutes from New York. Resident and non- 
resident students. Catalogue on application. 


High School and Grammar 
Departments 


“or SAINT TERESA 


For the Higher Education of 
Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York 
Board of Regents. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. Holds Membership in 
the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Standard course in Arts and Science leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science. Trains High School Teachers; Trains 
Vocational Specialists. 
Attendance exclusively collegiate. 
Address THz Secretary 


PETER FOOTE COMPANY 


Reliable Advice on 
Chicago Real Estate 


7904 STONY ISLAND AVE., CHICAGO 


DEMY OF 
Newburgh, N. » 


All Saints Convent School 


DAY SCHOOL ONLY 
FOR GIRLS 
High School and 
Elementary Departments 


Conducted the Sisters of Charity 
of Vi t-on-Had. 
Chartered by the 
University of the State of New York 
1965-1969 Madison Avenue New York City 
(Corner 126th Street) 


The Oratory School 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


College Preparatory School 
for Boys 
Cenducted by 
THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 
Classes Taught by Competent Laymen 
Boarding and Day 


Fer Booklet Apply to the 
HEADMASTER 


(College of Notre Dame of 


Cheries Street Avenue, Baltimore, Maryiand 


A Cathoilo Institute for the Higher 
Education ef Wemen. 


NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Address Secretary. 


Resident and Day Pupils 


ELEVATORS 


ELECTRIC PUSH BUTTON 


EVEN A CHILD CAN OPERATE THEM WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
216 FULTON ST. 


BURWAK ELEVATOR CO. New YorK city 


SETON HILL 
A Standard Catholic College for Women 
43 Minutes from Pittsburgh GREENSBURG, PA. 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


NEW JERSEY 

. O. Address Convent Station) 
A Catholic women, i by the New York State 
the New Jerscy and Pennsylvania State Beards of 


sation. courses oper: to students prepa for the — 
Home economics department. in erta, 
waee, music. 


St. Ursula of the Blessed Virgin 
On the Hudson 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS KINGSTON, N. Y. 
Boarders and Day Pupils 
Apply to MOTHER SUPERIOR _ 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


| OAK KNOLL School of the Holy Child 
AN ELEMENTARY and COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
SUMMIT, N. J. Resident and Day Pupils 
Campus of 12 Acres on One of Summit's Highest Points 


Rosemont College at Rosemont, Pa. St. Frideswide’s at 
Oxford and finishing schools in Paris, Rome and Freibourg, 
are also under the supervision of the Sisters of the Holy 
Child Jesus. 44 Blackburn Road, Phone Summit 1804 


= 


ACADEMY of the SACRED HEARTS 


De 


REVEREND MOTHER, 466 Prospect Screet, Fall River, Mase. 


ii 
71 
21 
13 WASHINGTON, D. 
98 As Institution for the Higher Education Q 
aa of Women 
Incorporated in 1897 under the Laws of the - 
on of New Yerk. Ranked in the first class | 
by_ the United Commissioner of 
from thet University. Conducted 
For particulars, address | 
THE SECRETARY OF THE COLLEGS = 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Pa. 
Condueted by the Religious of the Society of MT. ST. -HUDSON 
Conducted by the Sietere of St. Dominic : 
State of Pennsylvania with power to eonfer ~ 
12 Degrees in Arts. Science and Letters. Fer Registered the University of the State of a 
17 resident and non-resident students. Situated New York. for Normal, Busi- 
Line of the P. BR. R. ess Secretory i 
50 
Registered by University of the te of New : 
j York and by the Maryland State Board ef Edues- : 
Education. Courses Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Addrese 
One of the most accessible scademies Waste | 
| 
| 
These Religious also conduct en Esteblishmect in Rome. A large 
“egetifully situated on the Vis Saleria. Excellent advantages in 
Cemgueges, Music and Art. 
Ladies visiting Rome can be conveniently sccommodeted. Beard aad meals 
AS, 
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MACMILLAN SPRING BOOKS 
The Rise of 


American Civilization 
by Char’s: A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 


t7 RE is a masterpiece 
mendous canvas. 


a panorama of America 
So exquisite is the style that it flows along 


a tre- 


smoothly as a broad siver. It brings us fully and completely the marvelous 
throb and drive of American life.-—New York Sun. 


“Can only be described as an epic 
“Must delight the general reader. . 
“An ideal history for the intelligent layman. . . 


Two volumes, 1650 pages. :- 


Your Money’s 


. . Of compelling interest.” 
—New York Times. 
. Satisfies until it excites.” 
—New York Herald Tribune. 
Remarkable synthesis.” 
—New York Evening Post. 
Illustrated, $12.50 


Worth 


A Study in the Waste of the Consumer’s Dollar 
by Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


A book for the consumers of America, written with the pungency and penetration 
which made “The Tragedy of Waste” such a notable study in economics. It 


gives first aid to the pocketbook and presents a program to reduce national 


waste. 


$2.00 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Logic of Modern 
Physics 
by P. W. Bridgman 
This noted physicist examines contemporary 
physical thought and science in a manner 
which will interest all readers of A. N. 
Whitehead’s “Science and Modern 
World.” $3.00 


An Experiment With 
Time 
by J. W. Dunne 
An account of a scientific discovery which 
necessitates a revision of our concepts of the 
universe and presents a new view of human 


life. A book that will be much discussed. 
$3.00 


ImporTANt New BroGRAPHIES 


James Bryce 


by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 


deep» with 


“Exceedingly well done +8 
2 vols., $8.00 


charm.”—N. Y. World. 


Washington 
by "aseph Sawyer 
A new biographical study of Washington, 


illustrated with more than 1,800 pictures. 
2 yvols., $20.00 


The Early Life & Letters of John Morley 
by Francis W. Hirst 


"We all owe a debt of gratitude to his biographer for these 
to us in so fair a setting.”.—New York Times. 


pictures, presented 
2 vols., $10.50 


Booxs oN MisceLLANEous SUBJECTS 


Declining Liberty 
by John A. Ryan 
This collection of essays by Dr. Ryan of 
Catholic University presents the observations 


of an acute thinker and student of American 
life. $4.00 


History of the Cuban 
Republic 


by Ci wles E, Chapman 
This study in Hispanic-American politics is 
the first adequate history of Cuba yet pub- 
lished in America. interest to every 
student of domestic politics and foreign rela- 
tions. $5.00 


The Green Rising 
by W. B. Bizzell 


Agrarian revolts in Europe and America, 
with special reference to the farmers’ unrest 
in America at the present, are covered in 
this timely survey. $2.00 


The Idea of Social 


Justice 
by Charles W. Pipkin 
The social movement in England and France 


since 1900 and the social laws and their 
administration in both countries are the sub- 
ject of this study. $3.50 


Two Ports 


Tristram 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson 
“Full of beauty, glorious in its sustained moods, 
touched with passion and restraint. There is a 
living fire in it which makes it of our day and 
a reading of the mind which goes far beycrd 
the emotions involved.”—Harry Hansen, New 
York World. $1.50 


Autobiographies 
by W. B. Yeats 
Elinor Wylie says in the New York Herald 
Tribune: “One of the great poetic romances of 
the world. F You must not deny your- 
self the joy of this book by one unnecessary 
moment.” $3.50 


New Fiction 


Islanders 
by Helen Hull 
“One of the best books of the year. . . . 
thoughtful. beautifully written.” — 
William Allen White in the Emporia Gazette. 
$2.50 


Dawn 
by Irving Bacheller 
A romance of the time of Christ which is 


“human sincere readable.” — 


New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


The Allinghams 
by May Sinclair 


“A very big thing, done supremely well.”— 
Boston Transcript. $2.50 


Dear Old Templeton 
by Alice Brown 
Alice Brown has never been more gently hu- 


morous or more artful in character drawing than 
in this new novel. $2.50 


A Reporter for Lincoln 
by Ida M. Tarbell 


“A true story as moving and thrilling as any 
fiction.”"—N. Y. Times. $1.60 


REFERENCE 


_The American Year Book 


Edited by Albert Bushnell 

Hart and W. M. Schuyler 
The American Year Book for 1926. This is 
= standard of reference 
which gives a complete view of every important 
phase of affairs in the United States. $7.50 


The Educational Year Book 
of 1925 
The educational systems of fifteen countries, their 


historical origins and development, are surveyed 
in this second volume of the Year Book. $3.50 


Prices subject to change on publication; write for complete descriptive announcement of spring books. 


60 Fifth Avenue 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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